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Blanche Thebom and Leonard Warren on 

the Set of the Twentieth-Century-Fox Pic- 

ture, "When Irish Eyes Are Smiling," 

with Gregory Ratoff, Producer (Leaning 

on Cane). The Metropolitan Opera 

Baritone Plays Himself in an Operatic 
Sequence 


Mary Frances Lehnerts, Contralto, with Mayor LaGuardia and Represen- 
tatives of Various Religions in Times Square at the Institute of American 
Democracy Drive to Foster Religious Freedom 


Vivienne Simon, Soprano, and Her Hus- 
band, Sgt. Elliott Bowden, Vacationing 
in Vermont After Their Recent Marriage 
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Lillian Evanti, Soprano, Expresses Her Appreciation for the Dis- 

tinguished Alumni. Award in Music at Howard University. P. B. Young, 

President of the Board of Trustees, Is at Her Right, and Attorney 
Thingood Marshall at Her Left 
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On Their Way to Hollywood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lauritz Melchior Stopped at Okla- 
homa City to Christen "Sabbath War- 
rior," the (50th Extra Douglas C-47 
Transport Plane Built on Sundays. Mr. 
Melchior Is Shown Singing Just Before 
His Wife Christened the Plane 


Larry Gordon 


Theatrical Members of the Fifth War Loan Drive Plan the Campaign. From the Left: 
Lee Shubert, Bert Lytell, Helen Hayes, Neville Ford (Chairman); Standing, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Frederick Gehle and James E. Sauter 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben Stad of the American 

Society of Ancient Instruments of Phila- 

delphia, and Their Two Sons in Service 

Frederick, Army, at Left, and Maurice 
Navy, at Right 
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Summer Series Draw Nation’s Music-Lovers 








STADIUM VISTA 


Seen from the Back of the Colonnaded Amphitheater, the Illuminated Shell of the Lewisohn 
Stadium Glows Against the Dark Silhouette of Buildings of the College of the City of New 
York. Sir Thomas Beecham Conducts the Opening of the 27th Annual Series of Concerts 


by the Philharmonic-Symphony wie petra LEAPY etal 


Set in a Framework of Trees, the Stage of the Robin Hood Dell in 
Fairmount Park Is Occupied by the Philadelphia Orchestra and Artur 


Beecham Leads Stadium’s Rubinstein at the aceon . ” Season, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Opening Events 


Kreisler Soloist for First Time as Sum- 
mer Series Is Launched—Two Operas 
Heard under Smallens—Golschmann 
Also Conducts — Fine, Huberman 
Dorfmann and Levant Play 





WO “first times” marked the evening of 

June 20 for the 16,500 who journeyed to 
the Lewisohn Stadium for the opening of the 
27th series of Summer concerts in New York. 
Postponed from the previous night, the event 
was remarkable for the initial appearances of 
Sir Thomas Beecham as conductor and of Fritz 
Kreisler as soloist. The spectacular vitality of 
the conductor and the patrician musicianship 
of'the violinist made for a good concert, al- 
though the choice of program was not alto- 
gether happy. 

Bizet’s tiresome overture, “Patrie”, got the 
proceedings away to a dull start after a hair- 
raising performance of the national anthem. 
And although the Haydn Symphony No. 2 in 
D, the “London”, was the evening’s perform- 
ance of most sterling orchestral quality, its: deli- 
cate texture did not carry well through the vast 
reaches of the outdoor auditorium, in spite of 
the lusty amplification. 

The same might be said for all violin con- 
certos in the place. However, it was a rare THE POTOMAC AS BACKGROUND 
treat to hear Mr. Kreisler’s all-pervading art Watergate Concerts Get Under Way as Hans Kindler Conducts the First of the National 

(Continued on page 7) Symphony's Warm Weather Series on the Barge-Shell Anchored to the River's Bank 





Morale for Victory—Music for Morale! 
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Mozart Festival 
For Tanglewood 


Koussevitzky Forces to 
Present Symphonies in 
Intimate Frame 


TANGLEWoop, LENox, Mass.—A 
Mozart Festival, conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky, is to be given in the 
Berkshires this summer. Tanglewood, 
the scenic estate of the Boston Sym- 
phony, will be reopened for the pur- 
pose, and the festival will be held in 
the intimate auditorium which was 
built for the Berkshire Music Center. 

There will be four concerts, each 
with a different program, on the eve- 
nings of July 29 and Aug. 5 and the 
afternoons of July 30 and Aug. 6. 
The following soloists are announced, 
in addition to the solo players of the 
Boston Symphony: Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano; Ruth Posselt, violin; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, piano, and the duo- 
pianists Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

The programs will include the fol- 
lowing symphonies of Mozart: in A, 
K. 201; in C, K, 338; in D, K. 285; 
in C, K. 425; in E Flat, K. 543; in 
G Minor, K. 550, and the “Jupiter”. 
Other offerings will be the “Haffner” 
Serenade, K. 250; the Wind Serenade 
in C Minor, K. 388; “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik”, K. 525, and the Diver- 
timento for Two Horns and Strings 
in B Flat, K. 287. There will also 
be the Concertos for Violin in D, 
K. 218, for Piano in D, K. 537, and 
for Two Pianos in E Flat, K. 365. 
Arias are to be announced. 

Following the Mozart Festival, a 
series of concerts of chamber orches- 
tra proportions will be given in Bos- 
ton by. the principals and other play- 
ers of the Boston Symphony These 
concerts will also consist of four pro- 
grams, each program performed twice, 
on the week-ends of Aug. 13, 20, 27, 
and Sept. 3. The conductors will in- 
clude Richard Burgin, G. Wallace 
Woodworth and Bernard Zighera, 
and the Boston Flute Players Club 
and the Boston Society of Early In- 
struments will participate. The con- 
certs will be given if the New Eng- 
land Mutual Hall. They will bring 
to an end a full season by the Boston 
Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, having 
concluded the Pops, will conduct 30 
free concerts on the Charles Rivér 
Esplanade from July 20 to Aug. 16. 
The 64th Season of the Boston Sym- 
phony will open in Symphony Hall 
on Oct. 6. G. M.S. 











Friedgut Resigns 
City Center Post 


T was reported on July 4 that Har- 
ry Friedgut, managing director of 
the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama, was resigning his post as 
a result of a dispute with the City 
Center management. While details of 
the dispute were not definitely known 
it was understood that the trouble 
centered around matters of policy con- 
cerning the operation of the municipal- 
ly sponsored project. 

The fact was confirmed on July 6, 
when Newbold Morris, president of the 
City Council, made public a telegram 
from Mr. Friedgut, in which the latter 
tendered his resignation, effective Sept. 
2. He expressed “deep regret”, as did 
Mr. Morris, but neither would offer 
any explanation. 

Mr. Friedgut was appointed man- 
aging director of the City Center by 
Mayor .La Guardia when the project 
was undertaken last year. Before he 
took over the position he had been 
managing director for six years of the 
Griffith Music Foundation in New- 
ark. Before that he had been execu- 
tive director of the Newark YMHA. 
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Romaine 
Walter Herbert 


Herbert to Direct 
New Orleans Opera 


Walter Herbert, until recently con- 
nected with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, has been ap- 
pointed artistic director, general man- 
ager and conductor of the New Or- 
leans Opera House Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued by 
Walter L. Loubat, president of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Herbert who, last 
winter, served as guest conductor in 
New Orleans, was the musical direc- 
tor of the Vienna Volksoper until 
1938. He has conducted opera per- 
formances as well as concerts all over 
the world. In addition to his connec- 
tion with the opera and the orchestra 
in San Francisco, he conducted a 
series of “Fledermaus” performances 
in that city and in Los Angeles last 
winter. 

Mr. Herbert will be in full charge 
of artistic affairs in New Orleans. 
The winter season is scheduled to open 
Nov. 2 and last until the end of Feb- 
ruary, and six series of performances 
will be given. Prominent singers 
have been engaged or will be engaged 
shortly. For next year, a summer 
season of open-air performances is 
also planned. 





Angelo Canarutto Resigns 
From Metropolitan 


Angelo Canarutto, for the past two 
seasons assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, has 
resigned from that organization, and 
will devote his further activities to 
conducting operas and symphonies. 
Mr. Canarutto was recently engaged 
by Gaetano Merola to conduct a num- 
ber of performances during the forth- 
coming San Francisco Opera season, 
Previous to that engagement, he will 
be guest conductor with George 
D’Andria’s opera season in Los An- 
geles in July and August. In the fall 
Mr. Canarutto will be musical direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Grand Opera 
Company. 





Sebastian to Conduct 
San Francisco Opera 


George Sebastian, Hungarian-born 
conductor, will assume his first oper- 
atic post in the United States next 
Fall when he conducts the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company both in San 
Francisco and in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Sebastian will conduct Richard 
Strauss’s “Salome” and Bizet’s “Car- 
men” among other operas. He has 
previously conducted the Scranton 
Philharmonic and is conductor for the 
Celanese Hour, “Great Moments in 
Music.” 


‘Musical America’s” 


First Radio Poll 


Receives Nation-Wide Attention 


Newspapers, Networks and 
Many Individuals Heard 
from—Winners Announced 
in Several Broadcasts 


] NTEREST in MusicaL AMERICA’s 

_ first annual Poll of Music on the 
Air, the results of which were an- 
nounced in the last issue, has reached 
nation-wide proportions, according to 
newspaper clippings, and major net- 
work and individual comments. Music 
editors in the United States and Can- 
ada, who were themselves the voters, 
have devoted many columns of space 
to the tabulation of winners and to 
favorable comment on the poll. An- 
nouncement was made over the air in 
several cases of program or individ- 
ual winners, and letters and telegrams 
of appreciation have been received 
from the winners themselves. 


An Unorthodox Announcement 


One amusing consequence of the 
poll was heard on the Chamber Music 
Society of Lower Basin Street pro- 
gram, famous for its “tongue-in- 
cheek” treatment of music, on June 
25 over the Blue Network. Milton 
Cross, whose “emcee” duties on this 
spot are in exact opposition to the dig- 
nified presentation required for his an- 
nouncements of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was badgered a bit about his 
winning of first place in the announc- 
ers’ category. A serious acknowl- 
edgement was later made on the 
“World of Song” program on July 2, 
but the pranksters of Lower Basin 
Street got their word in first, and it 
may have given a slight shock to 
“serious” music lovers. The portion 








Readers Urged to Send 
Radio Ballots by Aug. 15 


ALLOTS for Musica, AMERICA’s 

readers to choose their radio fa- 
vorites, printed in the June issue, have 
been filled in and returned by many. 
The results will be announced in a lat- 
er issue. Readers are urged to send in 
their ballots by Aug. 15. 








of the script which dealt with ‘the 
award follows: 

Carl Frank (Announcer )—‘Friends, 
Dr. Cross has just received a distin- 
guished honor. ‘The editors of that 
nationally famous magazine, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, have just selected him as 
their favorite announcer of musical 
programs. So here he comes with his 
medal pinned on his shirt—to keep his 
pants from falling down—your chair- 
man, Dr. Milton J. Cross!” 

Mr. Cross—‘“Greetings, music lov- 
ers. I want to thank the editors of 
Musicat AMERICA for selecting me 
as their favorite announcer. Having 
gotten the award, there is only one 
thing I can say—it is an honor which 
I richly deserve. With so many fine 
announcers in the country, I under- 
stand that the balloting was extremely 
close. I was selected by only one vote. 
That’s the first decent thing my 
brother-in-law has ever done”. 

Lest there be some apprehension 
about the above, we repeat that it was 
not the editors of MusicaAL AMERICA 
who made the choices, but the music 
editors of the United States and 
Canada. 





Starlight Operetta 
Starts in Dallas 


Datias.— The current season of 
Starlight Operetta opened on June 19 
at Fair Park Casino with “The Merry 
Widow”, a large audience attending. 
Marthe Errolle, George Britton and 
Morton Bowe appeared in the leading 
roles. Patricia Bowman’s dancing 
added much to the performance. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. Wil- 
liam R. Holbrooke is dance director, 
and J. Albert Hurley, chorus master. 
“The Red Mill”, with Kathleen Roche, 
Ruth Urban and Melton Moore was 
given the week of June 26. Miss 
Bowman was again the featured dan- 
cer. “Rio Rita”, with Miss Errolle, 
and Lansing Hatfield, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was given on July 3. 
The list for the season includes “Ma- 
dame Sherry”, “No, No, Nanette”, 
“The Chocolate Soldier”, “Sally”, 
“The Bohemian Girl”, “Hit the Deck” 
and “Desert Song”. The State Fair 
Association of Texas, of which Harry 
L. Seay is president, is sponsoring the 
season which will close on Aug. 27. 


M. C 





League of Composers Moves 
Offices and Elects Board Members 
The League of Composers has 
moved its offices to the New York 
City Center at 130 West 56th Street, 
and has elected the following new 
board members: To its executive 
committee, Norman Dello Joio and 
Quincy Porter, and as_ treasurer, 
Pierson Underwood, who is also 
chairman of the associate committee. 
Robert Russell Bennett, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Alexai Haieff, Arthur Lourie 
and Marcelle de Manziarly were 
elected to the composers’ committee. 
At the invitation of Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia, the League’s associate 
committee announces its second series 
of eight concerts in the parks, which 
was to open on the Mall on July 11. 


Fred Gee’s Son Reported 
Missing in Action 
WInniPec.—Flying Officer Melsom 
Gee, 22, fourth son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred M. Gee, was reported missing 
after air operations overseas on June 
6. FO Gee had been attached to the 
R. A. F. for the last year, flying Ty- 
phoon planes, firing the new rocket 
guns. Fred Gee, the missing pilot's 
father, is the widely known concert 
manager. His other four sons are 
also in various branches of the ser- 
vices. 





Schkolnik Receives 
Baltimore Post 

Reginald Stewart, conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony, recently made 
known the appointment of Ilya 
Schkolnik, violinist, pedagogue and 
orchestral musician, to the post of con- 
certmaster of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, as well as member of the facul- 
ty of the Peabody Conservatory o! 
Music as violin instructor and as con- 
ductor of the Peabody Students Or- 
chestra. Mr. Schkolnik has long been 
associated with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra as its concert master, hav- 
ing been engaged by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch for that position in 1919. 





Gingold Named Concertmaster 
Of Detroit Symphony 

Henry Reichhold, President of the 
Detroit Orchestra, Inc, which oper- 
ates the Detroit Symphony, recently 
announced the appointment of Jose! 
Gingold to replace Ilya Schkolnik as 
concertmaster of the Detroit Sym 
phony. Mr. Schkolnik resigned t 
become concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the Baltimore Symphon) 
under Reginald Stewart. He had 
served with the Detroit Symphon) 
since 1919. Josef Gingold was for- 
merly with the NBC —- 
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| Projection Device Abets Scenic Novelty 
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Wide Latitude in Design Made Possible 
with Use of Slide Effects Created by 
Leo Kerz—Used Here in “The Gate” 


and in European Productions 





By Herpert F. PeYSER 

OME weeks ago a so-called 
. “scenic oratorio” entitled “The 

Gate” enjoyed one consecutive 
performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It was a singular and 
much scrambled affair of many in- 
gredients. One feature, however, 
stood out with a kind of independent 
value and even in retrospect pre- 
serves an artistic significance and 
potential promise. I refer to the 
projection effects contrived and 
directed by a young man named Leo 
Kerz. 

The device is, in sum, a method 
of supplanting certain elements of 
a stage setting by means of lu- 
minous images reproduced on a 
cyclorama or backdrop. The av- 
erage spectator might easily mis- 
take it for a magic lantern contri- 
vance. It is very different from 
a magic lantern, nevertheless, 
both in its problems and in its 
methods of operation. Nor are the 
principles involved in it especially 
new, except as they affect various 
important details. Projection has 
been employed in the Chinese and 
Japanese theatre, according to Mr. 
Kerz, for something like two cen- 
turies. In a newer and more in- 
genious form it has been used with 
greater or lesser success in recent 
years in many parts of Continental 
Europe and in England. It was 
not unknown in America and has 
been here the subject of numerous 
if rather unsuccessful experiments. 
Certain technical obstacles,. it ap- 
pears, have prevented its develop- 
ment in our theatres. For that mat- 
ter its operation in the recent per- 
formance of “The Gate” was per- 
haps not 100 per cent successful. 


But it suggested practical ends 
which, under favorable conditions, 
might be accomplished. 

It should be made clear, though, 
that projecting scenery is_ not 
merely a matter of leaving out 
painted backdrops and other parts 
of built and painted scenery and 
replacing all that has been left out 
by means of projecting it on a 
cyclorama. No artistic advantage 
could be gained by doing this. The 
application of projections to a pro- 
duction requires a slightly differ- 
ent and unconventional method of 
staging and directing if it is to pro- 





A realistic set, showing the possibilities for a stage play, contrasting 


strongly with the impressionistic scene below. 


for the props, in this case only the bench by the tree. 


A turntable was used 
All else (the 


tree, the wagon and the house) is projected. 





The stage setting with projection effect for a modern adaptation of 
“Comedy of Errors,” given in the Royal Theatre of Amsterdam, 
Holland. The archways in front form a permanent set, while pro- 


jections change the locale. 


In this scene, the succession of archways 


at the back are projected, with conscious use made of distortion. 
Dozens of scenes were made possible by the device. 





Sketch of set for the forthcoming production of “The Good Soldier 
Schweik” by Jaroslav Hasek, an adaptation by Bertold Brecht with 


music by Kurt Weill. The cut-out figures of canvas on a wooden 


lrame will be manipulated like puppets from the flies, supplementing 
the action by real actors. Benches, chairs, tables, etc., will be station- 
ary and all other scenic effects projected. 


July, 1944 


duce any effect of real dramatic 
significance. On the other hand, it 
offers new and as yet unknown 
imaginative possibilities and prom- 
ises to do away with “the limita- 
tions of the stage.” The ideal ap- 
plication of the projection mechan- 
ism will restore to the stage the 
epic and legendary qualities which 
the mediaeval curtain and shifting 
practices have nearly destroyed. 


Use in Central Europe 


In Central Europe some nine or 
ten years before the present war I 
witnessed some exceptionally fine 
applications of the projection de- 
vice in lieu of conventional stage 
settings. I recall especially a per- 
formance of “Siegfried,” the sec- 
ond act of which surpassed in pic- 
torial beauty, atmosphere and poetic 
illusion any “realistic” sets I have 
ever seen in a theatre. Apart from 
a few scattered rocks and part of 
a tree trunk there was no scenery 
whatever on the stage. The forest 


as such, with its sun-dappled foli- 
age, its dim, haunted vistas, its 
knolls and hummocks, its sugges- 
tions of clefts and sinister preci- 
pices, was nothing more substantial 
than a light effect thrown on a 
backdrop. 


Application to Wagner Opera 

Who has not felt at some time 
or other since the modern perfec- 
tion of films that in the movie lay 
the solution of innumerable Wag- 
nerian scenic problems’ which 
break the hearts of those who pro- 
duce the “Ring” and “Parsifal’, 
with all their complicated phe- 
nomena, their transformations, 
their visible changes or modifica- 
tions of locality? Occasionally, in- 
deed, this confidence has run to 
over-optimistic lengths involving 
demonstrable ignorance of the 
technical problems involved. But 
as I watched the series of fluid 
projection pictures which Mr. Kerz 
unfolded during almost four hours 
of the bizarre “Gate” I could not 
help thinking, again and again of 
things like the overflowing Rhine 
in “Gotterdimmerung”, the collapse 
of the Gibichung Hall, the fiery 
cataclysm of Valhalla, the mobile 
landscapes of “Parsifal”, the with- 
ering luxuriance of Klingsor’s gar- 
den and other Wagnerian wonders 
in terms of light rather than of 
wooden frames and stiff canvas. In 
these luminous pictorial devices 
dwells, to my thinking, the answer 
to Wagner’s most troublesome 
snares and pitfalls. And not alone 
Wagner! Think how a work of 
multiple scenic changes, like Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute”, would gain 
in continuity and dispatch if its 
changes of locale did not involve 
all that curtain-dropping and all 
those intermissions which enfeeble 
its effects. One might invoke the 
aid of the projection for “Pelleas”, 
though Debussy did link the re- 
spective episodes with music lead- 
ing from mood to mood. 

All this, however, does not mean 
that the projection effect in “The 
Gate” operated in flawless fashion. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Repertoire of Orchestras 











Analysis of Works Played by 19 Organizations Throughout the Nation Re- 
veals Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikovsky as Most Frequently Performed 
Composers—Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony Are Favorite Works—Leading Group Also Includes Mozart, Wagner, 
Bach, Strauss, Ravel, Debussy, Haydn and Franck 








By Ropert Sasin 


OOKING at the average symphony concert 
goer during the past season by means 
of a survey of the music played by 19 of 

our leading orchestras, we find that his three 
favorite composers were Beethoven, Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky, with Mozart, Wagner and 
Bach close upon their heels, and that the most 
frequently performed American composers were 
Gershwin, Copland and Gould. Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Brahms’s First Symphony, 
and the Russian composer’s Fourth Symphony 
led the field in the number of performances, 
most nearly challenged by works of Franck and 
Debussy. The violin concertos of Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky were our listener’s favorite solo 
vehicles, but Beethoven’s Violin Concerto and 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto gave 
them a close race. Of the ten most frequently 
performed composers, only one is alive today, 
Richard Strauss, and he is seventh on the list 
in number of performances. 

It may be argued that programs change con- 
siderably from season to season, that they are 
chosen by conductors, not audiences, and that 
statistics do not take many important factors 
into account, but nevertheless, the present sur- 
vey checks well with previous studies of pop- 
ular taste, and most of the objections can be 
satisfactorily answered. Conductors, for better 
or worse, are extremely responsive to public 
trends, and it is obvious that America not only 
loves the classics, but hears them in a propor- 
tion to satisfy even the conservatives among our 
music-lovers. But neither contemporary music 
nor the native composer was neglected by our 
orchestras, and here and there we find a con- 
ductor getting off the beaten track of repertoire, 
though as a whole the programs show a lack of 
curiosity and a tendency to repeat the most 
familiar works. Since this persistence is based 
upon an enduring public affection, and since 
audiences this past season have included many 
newcomers to our concert halls who were hear- 
ing these standbys for the first time, perhaps, 
the conservative trend can easily be explained. 


Based on Subscription Seasons 


This survey covers the subscription series of 
19 of our leading orchestras. Orchestras in small 
as well as large cities, and in widely separated 
regions of the country were chosen in order to 
ensure an accurate cross-section of musical 
taste. They include the Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus (Ohio), De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
NBC, National (Washington, D. C.), New 
Haven, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Symphonies, the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. Many of these organizations give spe- 
cial series, children’s concerts, popular con- 
certs, radio programs, and other events, but for 
purposes of efficiency and accuracy, the survey 
deals only with their regular subscription 
series, with one or two exceptions which are 
explained later in this article. An outstanding 
example of the injustice which might be 
wrought by a rigid exclusion of special events 
is that of the Rochester Philharmonic season. 
Through the American Composers’ Concerts 
and the annual festivals of American music led 
by Howard Hanson, Rochester hears as much 
native music, perhaps more, than any other 
community. Therefore the American composer 
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does not figure as prominently in the subscrip- 
tion series as he otherwise would, though com- 
paratively speaking, he fares very well, in any 
case. 

Since different audiences hear repeat pro- 
grams, the survey includes all of the perform- 
ances of every work given in the subscription 
series. Calculating according to this method, 
we find that the 19 orchestras gave 2,669 per- 
formances of 670 works by 241 different com- 
posers. Of these works, 138 were composed 
by 91 Americans, making the percentage of 
native music approximately 20, which should 
encourage the champions of the American com- 
poser, since it represents a decided gain over 
previous years. 

Although none of Beethoven’s works was 
played as frequently as some of those other 
composers, his music as a whole was the most 
often heard. In the following list of the leading 
composers, the figures in parenthesis represent 
the total number of performances of all the 
works played: Beethoven, 22 works (187); 
Brahms, 13 works (149); Tchaikovsky, 15 
works (131); Mozart, 29 works (130); Wag- 
ner, 16 works (116); Bach, 28 works (74); 
Richard Strauss, 10 works (63); Ravel, 9 
works (62); Debussy, 7 works (61); Haydn, 
16 works (42), and Franck, 6 works (42). The 
last two composers tied for final place, and the 
position of Franck is explained by the fact that 
his D minor Symphony remains one of the 
staples of the repertoire throughout the country, 
and pianists play his Variations Symphoniques 
about as often as any concerto. Other com- 
posers who were frequently performed included 
Stravinsky (40); Rachmaninoff (35); Shosta- 
kovich (35); Sibelius (34); and Prokofieff 
(31). 


Leading Americans 


On the American side of the roster the lead- 
ers were George Gershwin (32 performances) ; 
Aaron Copland (24); Morton Gould (17); 
Samuel Barber (15); Paul Creston (12); 
Deems Taylor (9); Roy Harris (8); Leonard 
Bernstein (7) ; William Schuman (6); Howard 
Hanson (6); Harl McDonald (6); Felix 
Borowski (4); Virgil Thomson (2) ; and Wal- 
lingford Riegger (2). Several of the orches- 
tras offered special programs of American 
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Is Surveyed 


music, but unless these were given in the sub- 
scription series, they were not included in the 
tabulation. Most frequently performed of 
American works was Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess” in an arrangement by Robert Russell 
Bennett called a “symphonic picture.” This was 
heard 11 times. Other leaders were Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in*Blue” (7), “An American in 
Paris” (6), and Piano Concerto in F (5) ; Cop- 
land’s “Billy the Kid” Suite (10), “El Salon 
Mexico” (6) and “Lincoln Portrait” (5); 
Gould’s “American Salute: When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” (8) and “Spirituals” 
(6); Bernstein’s Symphony “Jeremiah” (7); 
Hanson’s Fourth Symphony (6); and Barber’s 
Symphony in one movement (5). 

Single works which were played most often 
by orchestras were Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” (28 performances); Brahms’s First 
Symphony (28); Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony (21); Brahms’s Second Symphony (20); 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor (20); De- 
bussy’s Nocturnes, “Nuages” and “Fétes” 
(20); Brahms’s and Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
cestos (18 each); and Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony, Ravel’s ‘“Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 
2, Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” Overture and 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” Suite (17 each). 

Favorite concertos, besides the Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concertos (18 each), Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto (16), and the Second 
Piano Concerto of Rachmaninoff (15), included 
the “Emperor” Concerto of Beethoven (13); 
the Second Piano Concerto by Brahms and 
Franck’s Variations Symphoniques (11 each); 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto (9); and 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A (K. 219) (7). 

Of Beethoven’s works the most favored were 
the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Symphonies (16 
performances each) ; the Third Symphony and 
Leonore No. 3 Overture (14 each); and the 
concertos already tabulated. It is a curious fact 
that no single work of Beethoven’s is to be 
found on the list of the 10 most-played, though 
several of them are within one or two perform- 
ances of reaching it. 


Drawing Conclusions 


Several conclusions may be drawn from the 
statistics listed thus far. In the first place it is 
obvious that a composer of single works which 
have become established in the repertoire fares 
much better than one who may have written 
much more music, just as good, which has not 
caught the public fancy. Thus Debussy, with 
only seven works current last season, had 61 
performances. “The Faun” has not lost its 
fascination for audiences, for it was played 14 
times by seven orchestras and the “Nuages” 
and “‘Feétes” (occasionally accompanied by the 
“Sirénes”) had 20 performances by 11 orches- 
tras. Haydn, on the other hand, with 16 works 
in the current repertoire, had only 42 perform- 
ances. There were the usual “runs” on single 
works. This past season they included the 
“Romeo and Juliet” of Tchaikovsky, which de- 
serves a moratorium, and Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony. 

Several cases of neglect have to be reported. 
Bruckner, apart from performances of the “Te 
Deum” under Bruno Walter, was overlooked, 
without a single symphony on the lists. Delius 
had only a scattering of performances. Liszt 
fared badly, kept alive mainly by his piano con- 
certos. Mahler, with the notable exception 
again of Mr. Walter, was not very well treated 
by our conductors, though “Das Lied von der 
Erde”, the “Lieder eines Fahrenden Gesellen” 
and the Second and Fourth Symphonies were 
heard. Reger is still a Cinderella as far as 
American conductors are concerned, an honor- 
able exception being Dimitri Mitropoulos, who 
conducted the Variations on a Theme of Bee- 
thoven. 

The annual request program of the Baltimore 
Symphony showed that tastes have not changed 
very much in the past generation. It included 

(Continued on page 8) 
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A Scene from "Aida", with Zinka Milanov, Bruna Castaqna, Kurt Baum, Alexander 
Sved, Nicola Moscona and Louis D'Angelo 





(Continued from page 3) 
in the Tchaikovsky Concerto, and to 
note that the beautiful tone, the lus- 


cious phrasing remain outstanding 
facets of it. His version of the work, 
shortened and rearranged, is perhaps 
not welcome to ears which demand its 
full length and continuity, but that 
did not alter the expressions of de- 
votion on the part of the large audi- 
ence, which stormed for encores and 
got only one, the “Caprice Viennoise”. 

That old war horse, Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes”, came off best in a perform- 
ance that infused new life into its 
familiar pages. The orchestra is again 
made up of Philharmonic-Symphony 
men, with Michael Rosenker as Sum- 
mer concertmaster. 

Now a tradition, the speech of 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia in inter- 
mission brought its customary blend 
of whimsy and oratory. Introduced 
by Sam A. Lewisohn, the Mayor 
thanked all concerned for bringing the 
season to a reality, and specially cited 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer (“Min- 
nie” to him and to all who know her) 
for her unflagging zeal as leading 
spirit in the concerts. 

“Minnie and I are like this,” he 
Said, putting up two fingers to show 
how. “If I had 17 Minnies in the City 
Council, my worries would be over.” 

With more serious mien, he went on 
to declare that “no dictator or group 
of dictators can interrupt the continu- 
ity of interpretative art in our coun- 
try.” And he voiced the hope “that this 
Series may be the last season under 
War conditions”. 

Although the night was chilly and 
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the skies by no means reassuring the 
second Stadium concert ran its course 
without interruption on June 21. A 
small gathering heard a Wagner- 
Sibelius program, communicated with 
much energy by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The Wagner numbers were the “Meis- 
tersinger” and “Flying Dutchman” 
Overtures, the introduction to the 
third act of “Tannhauser”, the “Good 
Friday Spell” and the “Entrance of 
the Gods into Walhalla”. The men 
played in spirited fashion if not with 
all the finish one might expect in a 
concert hall. The Sibelius offering 


was the Second Symphony, which de- 
spite its broad strokes and massive 
sonorities is not the happiest choice 
for the open air, where its structural 
seams show rather disconcertingly. As 
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A SOLOIST 
AND TWO 
CONDUCTORS 


Alexander Smallens 


usual, planes flew noisily over the or- 
chestra whenever the music was par- 
ticularly soft. 

Artur Rubinstein, fine weather, an 
all-Russian program and Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s boisterous conducting com- 
bined to attract more than 18,000 on 
June 22. Some of the most satisfying 
playing of the evening came after in- 
termission when Artur Rubinstein 
gave a dramatic, if not precise, read- 
ing of Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo. Perhaps some of the blame 
should be placed on the erratic acous- 
tics of the Stadium, but not a little of 
the rough edges could have been 
smoothed by more rehearsal. Still, the 
audience gave wholehearted approval 
and Mr. Rubinstein was called upon 
for several encores. The remainder 
of the program consisted of Borodin’s 
overature to “Prince Igor’, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Sheherazade” and _ the 
Elegy and Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for Strings. The last was 
the most satisfying and Sir Thomas 
gave it a particular grace which, how- 
ever, was sometimes marred by the 
conductor’s idiosyncrasy of yelling for 
crescendos. 

Threatening 
size of the audience 
vanishing point on June 23. The 
program consisted of Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Over- 
ture, Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony, 
Virgil Thomson’s “Filling Station” 
ballet music and Brahms’s Second 
Symphony. It began to rain when 
Sir Thomas Beecham reached the 
middle of the first movement of this 
work but the conductor kept on dog- 
gedly till the end of the symphony 
even if numbers of listeners took flight 
at the first drops. 


weather reduced the 
almost to the 


Lady Beecham and Opera Festival 


The concert featuring Betty Humby- 
Beecham which was rained out on 
June 24 was presented the following 
evening. Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducted the orchestra in the Rossini 
Overture, “La Gazza Ladra”, Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite, and, replacing 
the originally scheduled Jerome Mo- 
ross Symphony No. 1, the orchestra 
played Delius’s “On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring” and the “Baccha- 
nale” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser”’. 
After the intermission Lady Beecham, 
making her first appearance at the 
Stadium, performed the Saint-Saéns 
Piano Concerto in C Minor. She met 
the exacting technical demands of the 
rather tiresome concerto adequately, 
and the second movement was espe- 
cially charming both in clarity and 
lightness. Prolonged applause pro- 
duced the ethereal Chopin “Berceuse” 
as an encore. 

What was described officially as a 
“gala grand opera festival”, consisting 
of two Verdi works, began on June 
26 with “Aida”. A large crowd, esti- 
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mated at 10,000, heard a performance 
that closely resembled the one to be 
heard at the Metropolitan in the regu- 
lar season. Familiar voices dispensed 
the melodies. Zinka Milanov filled 
the title role, Bruna Castagna dis- 
played her sumptuous Amneris, Kurt 
Baum was Radames, Alexander Sved, 
Amonasro, Nicola Moscona, Ramfis, 
Louis d’Angelo, the King. In fact, 
the only participants not of Metropoli- 
tan provenance were Luigi de Cesare 
and Marie Phillipps, who filled the 
respective parts of the Messenger and 
the unseen Priestess. And, of course, 
the men of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and the capable Alexander 
Smallens, who operated the baton, do 
not function on 39th Street and Broad- 
way. 

The representation was animated if 
not finished and some of the scenic 
outfit reminded one vividly of what 
can be seen week-in, week-out, at 
higher prices further downtown. Prob- 
ably the best singing of the evening 
was that supplied by Mmes. Milanov 
and Castagna, though Mr. Baum and 
Mr. Sved were as they have often 
been. Chorus and ballet went through 
their paces in habitual style. The 
long trumpets played their march from 
a place in the stage band and the tune, 
at any rate, profited thereby. 

The performance was repeated on 
June 27. 


“Traviata” Second Opera 


Over 17,000 eager opera fans heard 
Verdi's “La Traviata” with Bidu 
Sayao, Jan Peerce and Alexander 
Sved on June 30, after being rained 
out the previous evening. Miss Sayao 
did a superb portrayal of the many- 
sided Violetta, both vocally and dra- 
matically. The warmth and graceful, 
yet powerful brilliance of her “Ah, 
fors’e lui” drew an ovation. 

The Alfredo of Mr. Peerce was 
beautifully sung, though his move- 
ments and gestures were somewhat 
stilted. Alexander Sved’s quiet, re- 
strained, rather understated interpre- 
tation of Germont was a masterpiece 
of subtlety. Although his voice did 
not always measure up, it was ex- 
ceedingly effective at times because of 
the depth and warmth given it by his 
sympathetic understanding of the role. 
In the touching “Di Provenza” Mr. 
Sved was particularly impressive. 

The excellent supporting cast in- 
cluded Maxine Stellman as Flora, Lu- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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MITROPOULOS CONCERTS SCORE AT DELL 


Conductor Performs Prokofieff Concerto — Brahms Works 
Are Featured — Rubinstein First Soloist — Others Are 
Swarthout, Maynor, Piatigorsky, Kirsten and Platoff 


Don Cossacks 


Gladys Swarthout Dorothy Maynor 


By Wiiui1aM E. SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA 
R ‘scaso HOOD DELL’S 15th 


season, presenting a seven-week 

series of four concerts weekly, 
opened on June 19 under threatening 
skies which noticeably affected the 
size of the audience. On his initial 
visit to Philadelphia, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, directed eight programs 
and gained a host of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. It is no secret that the or- 
chestra thought him “tops” and “gave’”’ 
accordingly. 

The inaugural program featured 
music of Brahms. Artur Rubinstein, 
who played the Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, won enthusiastic plaudits from his 
listeners. Mitropoulos and the orches- 
tra gave splendid support to the pian- 
ist and performed the “Academic Fes- 
tival” Overture and the Symphony 
No. 3. 


All-Russian Program 


On June 20 an all orchestral bill 
featured works by Russian composers. 
Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony 
was given a clear, bright reading, and 
Rachmaninoff’s melodious Symphony 
No. 2 was eloquently performed. Rim- 
sky - Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter” 
completed the program. 

Gladys Swarthout highly pleased a 
large audience on June 22. Her open- 


Dorothy Kirsten i Gregor Piatigorsky 


ing group consisted of “Connais tu le 
pays” from “Mignon” and the Segui- 
dilla and Habanera from “Carmen”. 
Her last group was composed of “Ah, 
Love But a Day”, “Into the Night”, 
and “Miranda”. Mitropoulos supplied 
admirable accompaniments, without 
using a score, as usual. The orches- 
tra’s part of the program was made up 
of Sibelius’s Symphony No. 1, Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute” Overture and 
exerpts from the “Damnation of 
Faust”. In honor of the third anni- 
versary of Russia’s entry into the war, 
the new Soviet anthem was played 
with the “Star Spangled Banner” at 
the close of the program. 

On June 23, Haydn’s Concerto in D 
and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A 
minor were expertly and sympatheti- 
cally played by Gregor Piatigorsky. 
The orchestra provided a beautifully 
styled interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 1, and of Bach’s organ 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C. 

Dorothy Maynor held the Dell stage 
as soloist on June 26 and captivated 
her many listeners. The Negro so- 
prano’s qualities were never more ad- 
vantageously displayed than in her 
treatment of “Ave Maria” from Verdi’s 
“Otello”, Mozart’s “Ch’io mi_ scordi 
dite” and “Svegliatevi nel core” from 
Handel’s “Julius Caesar”. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony was the 
featured orchestral work. 


Attention was centered on Mitro- 


After the Opening Dell Concert: from the Left, Frederick R. Mann, Dell Vice- 
President; Artur Rubinstein, Soloist; Mme. Diamantopoulos; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Conductor, and Cimon Diamantopoulos, Greek Ambassador 


poulos as both conductor and soloist 
on June 28 when he performed Pro- 
kofieff’s Piano Concerto No. 3, a feat 
honored with a tremendous ovation 
from both the audience and the or- 
chestra. The concert also gave the 
Philadelphia premiere of Morton 
Gould’s “Spirituals”. 


Platoff Chorus Sings 


Unfortunately rain came at inter- 
mission time on June 29, but before 
the breakup Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra had finished the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture and Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration”. The 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, 
the featured attraction, had already 
managed to give most of the songs 
and folk dances which were scheduled. 

On June 30, the young American 
soprano Dorothy Kirsten appeared as 
soloist. She sang MHandel’s “Care 
Selve”, the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust”, “O List the Trill” from “Na- 
toma” and songs by Watts and Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff. Two symphonies, Bo- 
rodin’s No. 2 in B minor and Brahms’s 
No. 2 constituted the rest of the pro- 
gram, 

Backstage, following the concert, 
the musicians of the orchestra pre- 
sented Mitropoulos with a gold and 
silver cigarette case as a memento of 
their “deep appreciation and respect 
for a musician and artist”. The con- 
ductor, in accepting their gift, said, 
“It has been a happy privilege to work 
together in making music, to share 
jointly in the act of artistic interpreta- 
tion, to participate in common service 
in doing a great thing. To me, and to 
you, that represents the finest effort 
in life, to be artists, to give our best, 
and not to be just “job musicians”, 
anxious to get through with rehears- 
als and concerts. To sense and ex- 
perience the beauties of great music. 
to communicate them to others with 
sincerity and the utmost of our abili- 
ties should always be our animating 
spirit, the principal justification of our 
profession.” 
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Orchestra Repertoires 
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Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, Enesco’s Rumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1, the Prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 
and Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” Suite. Wagner was 
also a favorite composer on the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s radio request program with the 
“Tristan” Prelude and “Love Death” very high 
on the list. Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” and Rav- 
el’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 2 also re- 
ceived many votes. Leading symphonies were 
the Brahms First, the Tchaikovsky “Pathé- 
tique,” the Franck D minor, Brahms’s Fourth 
and Beethoven’s Fifth. 

In conclusion, the writer must ask for indul- 
gence from the reader, because it is possible that 
some errors have occurred in his calculations, 
and statistics are much more elusive than one 
who has not dealt with them might think. In 
listing works, songs and arias and solo instru- 
mental works were not included, since they are 
not an integral part of the orchestral repertoire. 
Concertos and larger works, of course, were 
tabulated. The following table offers a survey 
of the repertoire of the individual orchestras. 
The three composers most fully represented on 


their programs are listed, the figures after the 
names indicating the number of works played, 
the figure in parenthesis the percentage of 
American works played: 


Baltimore Symphony, Reginald Stewart, con- 
ductor — 118 works played. Tchaikovsky —9; 
Wagner —8; Bach—7. (5%) 

Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
ductor —84 works played. Beethoven and 
Stravinsky —7 each; Brahms — 6; Mozart — 5. 
(17%) 

Chicago Symphony, Désiré Defauw, conductor 
—l132 works played. Mozart—15; Beethoven 
—11; Brahms and Strauss—8 each (10%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor —82 works played. Beethoven—5;: 
Brahms and Wagner—4 each; Mozart —3. 
(12%) 

Cleveland Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, conductor 
—85 works played. Beethoven —8; Wagner 
—7; Brahms —5. (10%) 

Columbus (O.) Symphony, Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor — 30 works played. Tchaikovsky — 3; 
Mozart —2; Rachmaninoff —2. (13%) 

Detroit Symphony, Karl Krueger, conductor — 
80 works played. ,Wagner —5; Beethoven — 4; 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky —3 each. (12%) 

Grand Rapids Symphony, Nicolai Malko, con- 
ductor — 38 works played. Tchaikovsky —4; 
Wagner 2; Mozart —2. (15%) 

Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor —74 works played. Brahms—4; Bee- 
hoven — 3; Tchaikovsky — 3. (14%) 
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Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor — 80 works played. Beethoven —6; 
Brahms —5; Wagner and Mozart —4 each. 
(8%) 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini and Leopold 
Stokowski, conductors—73 works played. 
Wagner—7; Mozart and Bach—4 each; 
Beethoven and Debussy —3 each. (19%) 

National Symphony (Washington, D. C.), Hans 
Kindler, conductor — 110 works played. Wag- 
ner —10; Brahms —5; Beethoven —4. (16%) 

New Haven Symphony, David Stanley Smith, 
conductor —25 works played. Mozart —3; 
Beethoven —2 (24%) 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor —138 works played. Bee- 
hoven-—10; Brahms and Tchaikovsky —8 
each; Mozart and Wagner —5 each. (12%) 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor —120 works played. Beethoven — 10; 
Tchaikovsky and Wagner—6 each; Mozart 
—5. (13%) 

Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor 
—69 works played. Beethoven —7; Wagner 
—4; Mozart and Brahms —3 each. (10%) 

Rochester Philharmonic, José Iturbi, conductor 
-~56 works played. Wagner —9; Mozart —4; 
Debussy — 3. (6%) 

St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor —79 works played. Brahms —6; 
Mozart —5; Tchaikovsky — 4. (13%) 

San Francisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conductor — 87 works. Beethoven — 14: 
Brahms —5; Wagner —5. (11%) 
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Kindler, Chapple and 
Dorati Conduct—Soloists 
Are Tomasow, Paulee, 
Grainger, Shumsky, May- 
nor, American’ Ballad 
Singers, Darcy, Wild, 
Milstein and the Platoff 
Don Cossacks 


By AupREY WALZ 
WASHINGTON 


ORE than 10,000 war workers, 

men and women in uniform 

and representatives of govern- 
ment officialdom thronged the Potomac 
Watergate on June 11, for the open- 
ing of the 10th season of Summer con- 
certs by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. 

From a barge anchored in the Po- 
tomac Dr. Hans Kindler and a 70- 
piece orchestra, which this season has 
been given the name Watergate Sym- 
phony, offered a program which the 
large audience, seated on the steps 
leading up to the Lincoln Memorial, 
cheered enthusiastically. The selec- 
tions ranged in variety from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony to Gersh- 
win’s “Summertime”. 


Concertmaster Is Heard 


The opening concert also introduced 
the orchestra’s new concertmaster, 
Jan Tomasow, as soloist. His per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo 
Capriccioso” earned him an ovation. 

Another American, Paul White, was 
represented on the program by “Five 


Miniatures”, one of his best known 
works. Other numbers included 
Strauss’s “Artists’ Life’, Berlioz’s 


“Rakoczy March”, and the Overture 
to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne”. 

After this initial concert, Dr. Kin- 
dler withdrew from the conductor’s 
stand until the last concert of the sea- 
son in July. He was succeeded by 
Stanley Chapple of Baltimore, who 
had for his soloist the Metropolitan’s 
young mezzo-soprano, Mona Paulee. 
Their concert, scheduled for Wednes- 
day, June 14, was postponed one day 
because of the weather. Miss Paulee 
gave the Watergate patrons highly 
popular selections: Mascagni’s “Voi 
lo sapete”’, the Habanera from Bizet’s 
“Carmen”, Tchaikovsky’s “None but 
the Lonely Heart”, Speaks’s “Morn- 
ing”, and Hageman’s “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes”. The major 
orchestral item was Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

The next evening, June 16, Mr. 
Chapple was joined by Percy Grain- 
ger, who played the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo in A minor and the Liszt Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2. The orches- 
tra played for Grainger in return, his 
“Handel in the Strand” and “Spoon 
River”, in addition to the Haydn Sym- 
phony No. 88, Mozart’s Overture to 
the “Marriage of Figaro”, Sibelius’s 
“Romance” and Borodin’s Polovetsian 
Dances. 

The second week of the season 
opened with Oscar Shumsky, brilliant 
Navy violinist, as soloist. Mr. Shum- 
sky played the exacting Wieniawski 
Violin Concerto No. 2. Orchestrally, 
the concert was made particularly in- 
teresting by the first Washington per- 
formance of Holst’s Suite in E Fiat, 
as well as the Handel-Beecham Suite, 
“Amaryllis”, Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, and the Variations from 
the Third Suite by Tchaikovsky. 

On June 21, Dorothy Maynor re- 
turned to the Watergate. Under Mr. 
Chapple’s direction, she sang Handel’s 
“Branches Bend Low”, “Vissi d’Arte”, 
from “Tosca”, Mozart’s “Alleluja”, 


Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark”, 
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Brahms’s ‘“Wiegenlied”, and Strauss’s 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods”. Mr. 
Chapple’s principal concern that eve- 
ning was Mozart’s “Prague” Sym- 
phony. 

Friday’s concert, dedicated to the 
men and women of the armed services, 
was made up entirely of American 
music, with American soloists. Elie 
Siegmeister and his American Ballad 
Singers were on hand, to sing eight 
songs of early America and seven 
songs of today. The major orchestral 
work was Aaron Copland’s “Lincoln 
Portrait”, with the Rev. Gilbert V. 
Hartke, of Catholic University, as the 
Narrator. The program included 
Morton Gould’s “Salute to the U. S. 
A.”, Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody, 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasy”, 
and a “Tribute to the Services” ar- 
ranged by Harold Walters. 

On June 25, Mr. Chapple made his 
final appearance of the season, and 
Emery Darcy, his first in any season. 
The Met’s youthful tenor gave an All- 
Wagnerian program. He sang, “Am 
Stillen Herd’, from “Die Meister- 
singer”, “Ein Schwert verhiess mir 
der Vater” and “Winterstuerme 


Large Crowds Attend Watergate Series 


Antal Dorati 


Above, Hans Kind- 
ler, with Jan Toma- 
sow, Concertmaster, 
and Jesselyn Pullen, 
Flutist 


Nathan Milstein 


wichen dem Wonnemond” from “Die 
Walkuere”, and the “Forging Song” 
from “Siegfried”. 

On Wednesday of that week the 
concert was arranged for the special 
benefit of the federal workers. Antal 
Dorati began his stint as conductor 
that evening. Earl Wild of the Navy 
Band Orchestra was soloist, playing 
the Second Rachmaninoff Concerto in 
a dazzling style. 

Nathan Milstein drew one of the 
Watergate’s biggest crowds when he 
made his appearance on June 29. The 
distinguished violinist presented the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. That evening 
Mr. Dorati also programmed the 
Leonore Overture No. 3, Debussy’s 
“Festivals and Clouds” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini’. For an 











RUSSIANS CONTRIBUTE TO BOND DRIVE 


The Platoff Don Cossacks Sing for 15,000 at a Fifth War Loan Drive Event in 
Lincoln Park, Washington 


The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, under Nicholas Kostrukoff, 
recently completed a six-week tour of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wisconsin 
in connection with the 5th War Loan 
Drive. They appeared in approxi- 


mately 125 cities. The chorus will end 
its summer activities with its appear- 
ance on July 22 at the New York 
Lewisohn Stadium. They sang at the 
Dell on July 2. Next season’s trans- 
continental tour opens Oct. 2. 
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a Percy Grainger 
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encore Mr. Milstein played the Paga- 
nini Variations and a Bach Suite, both 
unaccompanied. 

The next Sunday, the Platoff Don 
Cossacks took over the concert barge. 
They sang excerpts’ from their estab- 
lished repertoire of folk songs, liturgi- 
cal music, Cossack and Soviet music. 
Around them Mr. Dorati built a suit- 
able program consisting of Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s “Scheherazade”, Smetana’s 
“Vitava” from “Ma Vlast”, and for 
sharp contrast, Ravel’s “La Valse”. A 
record crowd of 12,000 gave the sing- 
ers an ovation. 


Starlight Concerts 
Begin in Capital 

WaAsHINGTON.—C. C. Cappel’s Star- 
light Chamber Music Concerts in 
Meridian Hill Park were launched for 
the fourth consecutive season on June 
21. The opening concert, however, 
was not a “pop”. The Coolidge 
Quartet, which has played here many 
times, performed works by Beethoven, 
Quincy Porter, and Haydn. This 
concert was also the first of the 
Wednesday series which are exclu- 
sively of chamber music. 

The Saturday-Sunday series began 
with “The Marriage of Figaro” by 
the Nine O’Clock Opera Company on 
June 24 and 25. 

On June 28, Mr. Cappel introduced 
the Albeneri Trio in the Mendelssohn 
Trio in D minor; one by Walter Pis- 
ton and the Schubert Trio in B flat. 
The Saturday-Sunday concerts that 
week were joint recitals by Martial 
Singher, whom Washington heard for 
the first time, and Frances Nash 
pianist. A. W. 





Drive for Opera Fund 
Planned in Washington 
WaASHINGTON—At a well attended 
meeting of the Washington Grand 
Opera Guild, plans were made to 
raise a $50,000 sustaining fund for 
the 1945 opera season. Earlier at- 
tempts to establish a permanent opera 
company in Washington were re- 
viewed by Col. M., Robert Guggen- 
heim, who highly commended the suc- 
cess of last year’s season. Roger 
Whiteford presided, and Alexander 
Sved, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, presented a short program. 
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Mexico Presents Festive Series 


Metropolitan Stars Appear in Summer Opera—Stella Roman 
Makes Debut as Violetta—Roman Vinay Scores as Otello 


—Chavez Conducts 
Presented 


By SOLOMON KAHAN 
MEXICO, D. F. 


HE second season of the Na- 

tional Opera which began June 

14 was memorable because of the 
number of outstanding stars assembled 
in the Palaee of Beaux Arts. From 
the Metropolitan Opera of New York 
came Lily Pons, Dusolina Giannini, 
Stella Roman, Doris Doree, Regina 
Resnik, Kurt Baum, Arthur Carron, 
Frederick Jagel, Raoul Jobin, Bruno 
Landi, Jan Peerce, Armand Tokatyan, 
Salvatore Baccaloni and Francesco 
Valentino: from the Chicago Opera 
Company, Carlo Morelli and Ivan 
Petroff ; and from San Francisco, Ro- 
berto Silva. 

The distinguished directorial staff 
includes Jascha Horenstein; Gaetano 
Merola, general director of the San 
Francisco Opera ; Carl Alwin; Ignacio 
del Castillo; Guido Picco; and scenic 
director William Wymetal. 

“La Traviata” with Stella Roman 
making her debut as Violetta opened 
the season. The honors of the night 
went, of course, to the soprano. Mr. 
Morelli and Mr. Tokatyan performed 
their roles with verve and understand- 
ing. Guido Picco conducted. 

Miss Roman appeared again as 
Mimi in “La Bohéme.” Musetta was 
excellently sung by the talented Mexi- 
can mezzo, Eugenia Rocabruna. Dan- 
iel Duno of Rio de Janeiro portrayed 
Marcello, and Mr. Tokatyan, Rodolfo. 
On this occasion Carl Alwin con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Horenstein conducted both 
“Don Giovanni” with Miss Roman, 
Miss Reggiani, Mr. Landi, Mr. Silva 


Beethoven Festival—Native Works 


and Mr. Baccaloni; and “Tristan”, 
again with Miss Roman. Jean Morel 
took over the conductor’s stand for 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” Plans have 
been made to produce “L’Heure Es- 
pagnole”, “Tzar Saltan” and “The 
Secret of Suzanne”’. 

The sensation of the season was 
Roman Vinay’s superb characteriza- 
tion of the difficult role in Verdi's 
“Otello”, played to Mr. Morelli’s Iago 
and Miss Roman’s Desdemona. The 
audience was greatly impressed by 
the excellence of both the singing and 
acting, and the expert conducting of 
Mr. Picco. 

During the month of July the Na- 
tional Opera is presenting a gala Mo- 
zart festival under the baton of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 


Symphony Season Opens 


The Symphony Orchestra of Mexico 
under the direction of Carlos Chavez 
auspiciously inaugurated its 17th 
season with a concert made up of 
works by Debussy and Shostakovich. 
Mr. Chavez directed the orchestra in 
a fine reading of “Gigues” from the 
“Images”, and the first of the Noc- 
turnes of the French composer. 

Following the Debussy, the Eighth 
Symphony of Shostakovich was played 
for the first time in Mexico City. The 
symphony did not make a good im- 
pression. Many of the listeners felt 
that it was a step backward for the 
composer, particularly when compared 
with his Fifth and Seventh. 

Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
opened the second concert, and was 
followed by an inspirational perform- 
ance of J. C. Bach’s Symphony in B 


Carlos Chavez 


flat in which Mr. Chavez masterfully 
conveyed all the poetic intentions of 
the composer. The program continued 
with three of Andrea Gabrieli’s Ricer- 
cari. 

Following intermission was the 
fiery Suite of Dances by Bela Bartok. 
The music’s hearty, vibrant, national- 
istic spirit was loudly applauded by 
the audience. The concluding feature 
of the program was a splendid per- 
formance of Elgar’s Concerto for cello 
with Irma Hartman as soloist. 

The “Pastoral” Symphony of Bee- 
thoven was played on the third pro- 
gram. Mr. Chavez’s highly personal- 
ized interpretation interfered some- 
what with the basic essence of the 
music, but his excellent reading of 
Strauss’s “Don Quixote”, which fol- 
lowed, amply compensated for this 
disappointment. “Don Quixote” was 
performed to celebrate the 80th anni- 
versary of the noted composer. Solo 
parts were played by Domingo Gon- 


PU 





Bach Festival 
Given in St. Louis 


B Minor Mass Ends 
Series—San Carlo Opera 
Visits 


St. Louts.—The fourth annual 
Bach Festival, directed and managed 
by William B. Heyne was concluded 
on May 6 with a masterful perform- 
ance of the B Minor Mass. Before a 
huge audience in the Kiel Memorial 
Opera House. the Bach choir of 150 
voices supported by an_ orchestra 
chosen from the ranks of the Sym- 
phony, and a quartet of soloists; Mary 
Marting, soprano, Jean Browning, 
contralto, Harold Haugh, tenor, and 
Gean Greenwell, bass, gave a per- 
formance that was distinguished in 
every respect. Martin H. Stellhorn 
presided at the organ. This per- 
formance was preceded by an organ 
recital at the Bethany Evangelical and 
Reformed Church on May 2, by Dr. 
Edward Ejigenshank of Chicago and 
followed on May 4 by the Cantata 
No. 81 which was given at the Shel- 
don Memorial Auditorium before a 
packed house. The Suite in B Minor, 
No. 2 for Flute and String Orchestra, 
with Laurent Torno as the featured 
soloist, and the Piano Concerto in D 
Minor with Gottfried Galston at the 
piano, were given. The cantata was 
presented with small orchestra and 
choir. The soloists were Jean Brown- 
ing, contralto, Harold Haugh, tenor, 
and Gean Greenwell, bass. 

The San Carlo Opera Company 
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made a visit to the city on April 14, 
15 and 16 after an absence of some 
years and gave five performances un- 
der the local auspices of Entertain- 
ment Enterprises. The Opera House 
at the Kiel Auditorium was well filled 
for each performance. Singers new to 
St. Louis gave an excellent account 
of themselves, and with such singers 
as Coe Glade, Carlo Morelli, Sidney 
Rayner, Elda Ercole, Marie Powers, 
Mostyn Thomas, Harold Kravitt, 
Mary Henderson and others, the sea- 
son incorporated performances of 
“Carmen,” “Faust”, “Aida”, “La 
Traviata” and “Il Trovatore”. Emer- 
son Buckley conducted. 

An audience of over 5,000 gathered 
in the Convention Hall of the Kiel 
Auditorium on May 2 to hear a Pop 
concert of Viennese and other light 
music, conducted by Robert Stolz, with 
Hertha Glaz as soloist. It was their 
second appearance in as many months. 
Miss Glaz was loudly acclaimed, par- 
ticularly in several of Mr. Stolz’s 
songs. The orchestra played works 
by Strauss, Stolz, Lehar and Amer- 
ican composers. 

The Midwest Concert Bureau, a 
newly formed local group, headed by 
Dr. Otto Bachman, presented Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, in recital in the 
Opera House on April 27. Mr. 
Schmitz’s program contained works 
by Scarlatti, Bach and Chopin as well 
as an entire Debussy group and one 
made up of Falla, Albeniz and Ravel. 

HeErsert W. Cost. 





Salzedo Ensemble 
Concludes Successful Tour 


The Salzedo Concert Ensemble, 
which includes Carlos Salzedo and 


Marjorie Call Salzedo, harpists, Ruth 
Freeman, fluitist, and Ana Drittell, 
cellist, has recently returned to New 
York from another extensive trans- 
continental tour. During the 1943-44 
season, the ensemble appeared in 19 
states. Traveling with two large and 
heavy concert grand harps nowadays 
seems like an impossibility, but the en- 
semble surmounted all difficulties and 
did not miss a single engagement. 
During their stay in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the artists were approached by 
a motion picture concern and they may 
return to Hollywood in the Fall to be 
filmed. 





Olin Downes Gives Talk 
At Westchester Conservatory 
Waite Prains, N. Y. —Olin 
Downes, music critic of The New 
York Times, gave an informal talk at 
The Westchester Conservatory of 
Music, at a reception celebrating the 
15th anniversary of the founding of 
the Conservatory. The guest of hon- 
or was the granddaughter of Richard 
Wagner, Friedelinde Wagner. Re- 
ceiving the guests was the board of 
directors, headed by its president, 
Benjamin Strong, and the executive 
director, Mikhail Shayne. John 
Haussermann, American composer, 
also a member of the board, was re- 
sponsible for organizing this event. 





Elwyn Carter Goes to Texas 

Elwyn Carter, baritone, was sched- 
uled to leave for Texas in August to 
take up his work as head of the music 
department of Trinity University in 
San Antonio. 


zales, first cellist, and Miguel Bau 
tista, first violist. 

The Beethoven festival was con 
tinued on the ensuing program witl 
the Fourth Symphony. Also feature: 
was the “Love Death” from “Tristan 
and Isolde”. Of special interest or 
this program were the “Bachiana: 
Srasileiras”, No. 2, of the well know: 
Latin American composer Hector 
Villa-Lobos and the Second Symphony 
of the Mexican composer, Hernandez 
Moncada, which made abundant us¢ 
of folk material. 

Raquel Rubinstein was. featured in 
the fifth of the series playing Mozart's 
Concerto in C minor. Beethoven's 
Fifth and Frank’s D minor completed 
the bill. 

An ovation greeted Mr. Chavez after 
his excellent performance of Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony at the sixth 
concert. Mr. Chavez’s sensitive inter- 
pretation captured all the spiritual 
grandeur of the work as did his play- 
ing of the Seventh. Se ; 

“Chichen Itza”, a composition ol 
Maria Tersa Prieto, written on the 
basis of impressions she received in 
the ancient ruins of Yucatan, brought 
the audience an authentic bit of Mexi- 
can musical coloring on the next con- 
cert. Completing the program was the 
first part of Bach’s Second Suite. 


Dallas Symphony 


Revival Considered 


Noted Artists Engaged 
for Next Season—Other 


Musical Activities 


DaLLAs.—Plans for the revival of 
the Dallas Symphony, which has not 
been active for two seasons, are go- 
ing forward, with Arthur L. Kramer 
scheduled as the president of the 
Symphony Society, under which the 
orchestra will function. Details for the 
re-organization have not yet been an- 
nounced. - 

For the season of 1944-45 the Civic 
Music Association lists Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist; Yehudi Menuhin, vio- 
linist ; Patrice Munsel, coloratura so- 
prano; the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
National Operatic Quartet, composed 
of Polyna Stoska, soprano, Winifred 
Heidt, contralto, Gilbert Russell, 
tenor, Jess Walters, baritone and 
Leo Taubman, accompanist and musi- 
cal director. Eli Sanger is president 
of the local organization, Willie Mae 
Seigel, secretary. The list of subscrib- 
ers is full. These programs are all 
given at McFarlin Memorial audi- 


torium. 
MABEL CRANFILL. 





Mendelssohn Club Concert 
Attracts Throng 

AtBany. — Under the direction of 
Reinald Werrenrath the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club gave a concert at Chan- 
cellors Hall the evening of May 17. 
The assisting artist was Eileen Farrell, 
soprano. The Club was heard in works 
by Gounod, Wagner, Mozart, Schu- 
bert; Russian ensembles by Savadsky, 
Lvovsky and Mussorgsky; and three 
“songs of the sea” by Gericke, Barth- 
olomew and Bruch. Miss Farrell won 
much applause in two Brahms Lieder, 
a song by Fourdrain, the “Pace, mio 
Dio” by Verdi and the solo parts in 
several of the choruses, in addition to 
a group of lyrics by Gretchaninoff, 
Rummel, Bainbridge Crist and Mischa 
Levitzky. Mr. Werrenrath’s own ar- 
rangement of Mozart’s “Alleluia” was 
particularly well received by an audi- 
ence that filled the hall. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















Dear Musical America: 


An international flavor inescapa- 
bly creeps into my musings this 
month. With the invasion of Nor- 
mandy uppermost in everyone’s 
mind, and the developments in 
Italy, Russia and the Pacific only 
second in interest, the martial music 
of war might well claim an exclu- 
sive place in our daily program of 
life. Music, as an art, as a patriotic 
stimulus and as a_ controversial 
issue has worldwide implications. 

I know your readers were inter- 
ested to see what OWI programs 
were during the first days of in- 
vasion, as you have printed them 
elsewhere. I need not comment on 
them further except for one side- 
light. Several months ago you re- 
ceived an announcement of a song 
specially written for D Day and not 
to be released until then. It is 
called “Rise for Your Home and 
Your Land”, the words by Merrick 
Fifield McCarthy, a physician-poet, 
and the music by Jacques Wolfe, 
well known composer. It was sup- 
posed to have been recorded by Sta- 
tion WLW in Cincinnati and re- 
cordings presented to the New 
York office of OWI, thence to be 
broadcast in various translations to 
countries overrun by Hitler on and 
after D Day. It is dedicated to the 
oppressed people of the earth and 
has been published by G. Schirmer. 

But there’s only one “bug” I can 
discover in the scheme. The New 
York office of OWI, whom I ques- 
tioned on D Day plus one about the 
song, claimed not to have used it. 

* * * 


In the meantime, I know you'll 
be palpitating to hear the inside 
Story of the Stokowski-Mexico 
“incident”, or as much of it as I 
have been able to learn. The good 
doctor evidently remained in Mex- 
ico after the brush with orchestra 
men over Manuel Ponce’s composi- 
tion, which you reported in June, 
tor he was scheduled to conduct the 
Mexican Symphony in a broadcast 
war-bond show later on. and only a 
bad signal prevented us from hear- 
ing him. I wired to an unofficial 
server in the Mexican capital and 
asked him what was what. Here is 
the substance of what he replied: 

At rehearsal, Stokowski was 


hae 

handed the score of Ponce’s “La 
” . « 

Mort”, which was for smal! or- 
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chestra. The conductor protested, 
asked the composer to come to re- 
hearsal, then ignored him, my 
friend says. There was some ques- 
tion of the soloist, Josefina Aquil- 
lar, acting as go-between, but it 
wasn’t very satisfactory. When 
Stokowski said goodbye to the or- 
chestra until next morning’s re- 
hearsal, certain musicians are said 
to have meant the farewell to be 
permanent. 

Next morning, sure enough, 
many players didn’t show up. Sto- 
kowski left the podium, refusing to 
conduct at all under the circum- 
stances. The musicians then ap- 
pointed the young Mexican conduc- 
tor, Abel Eisenberg, to conduct and 
th orchestra played that night. 

All the critics, musicians and the 
press were heard from, criticizing 
Stokowski’s attitude, not only 
towards Mr. Ponce, but towards 
Mexico, stating that he should not 
have refused to conduct the Na- 
tional Orchestra. Many Americans 
are said to have joined in. 

Stokowski immediately sent a let- 
ter to the President of the Republic, 
stating his position—that good mu- 
sic could not be performed in Mex- 
ico when all the musicians did not 
arrive promptly for rehearsals. In 
an interview, Carlos Chavez, Mexi- 
can conductor and composer, re- 
plied that in 16 years his musicians 
were always on time. So the tem- 
pest raged. Some opinion has been 
expressed that there is truth in the 
statement that at some rehearsals, 
some musicians are always late, but 
that one must adjust oneself to the 
customs of the country if he is to 
have success there. It was also 
thought that Stokowski had not 
been well advised. 

At any rate, the conductor found 
out that Mr. Ponce had had noth- 
ing to do with sending the score 
(there is still some mystery here, 
to my mind), and he paid a visit to 
the composer’s home and declared 
that he did not know all the facts. 
Together they sent a communica- 
tion to the press that the matter had 
been satisfactorily settled and that 
they were on friendly terms, but it 
was too late to overcome the bad 
impression on the Mexican public. 

As I said, Stokowski remained in 
Mexico, and was scheduled to make 
some recordings and a moving pic- 
ture. We shall yet see what we 
shall see out of this confusion, but 
hope for everybody’s sake that the 
matter will be cleared up eventually. 
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Beniamino Gigli, I see by the pa- 
pers, is annoyed. He wanted to 
appear at a concert in Rome given 
recently for the Allied soldiers and 
was refused permission by Major 
General Harry H. Johnson, Mili- 
tary Governor of the Eternal City. 
It seems that there were bitter at- 
tacks on the tenor from his own 
compatriots and when posters an- 
nouncing his appearance were put 
up they were promptly torn down. 
Attacks on the tenor were even 
made in various Roman newspapers 
charging him with Fascist and Ger- 
man sympathies. Gigli conceded 
that he had sung for Fascists and 
Nazis “while they were in Rome,” 
but now that they were gone he was 
just as eager to sing for British 
and Americans. “I am an artist”, 
he declared in the approved fashion, 
“and I never had any interest in 
politics”. 

As if this were not already a 





bouillabaisse, another ingredient 
was added when the papers reported 
a few days later that Mr. Gigli was 
dead. The message was reported 
to have been received by an En- 
glish friend of his. Apparently it 
was another Mark Twain “exag- 
geration,” because the very next 
day the tenor himself protested to 
the press that he was very much 
alive and convinced that the “vili- 
fication campaign” against him 
would be the only casualty. 

He is reported to have said that 
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tactfully said, “would have made it 
impossible for me to put my heart 
into my work”. He added that he 
hoped, after the war, to return to 
the United States. 

7” * * 

Almost simultaneously with these 
bits of news came a report that 
Mascagni’s fortunes have declined 
to such a degree that he hardly 
knows where his next meal is com- 
ing from. This of the composer of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”! It seems 
absolutely incredible that the crea- 
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Beachhead Established 


“when I am permitted to sing be- 
fore American and British soldiers, 
I will be singing with all my heart.” 
And he blames his fellow Italians 
for their “meanness.” 

What the Italians are going to 
do about it is, naturally, anybody’s 
guess. Some of them are busily 
pointing out that the tenor was “an 
ardent supporter of Mussolini’. 
And there is a good deal of talk 
about the unflattering things Mr. 
Gigli is alleged to have said about 
conditions in New York after he 
quit the Metropolitan during the 
depression when he declined to take 
a salary cut of $65,000. In any 
event, I take it that for the moment 
the Gigli case is a closed one. If 
and when it reopens I may have 
more to say about it. 

* + * 


Another county heard from is 
the well-graced artist, Giuseppe de 
Luca. Here is a singer all of us 
remember with warmth. He, too, 
has been living in Rome these past 
few years but has made no effort to 
sing and somehow or other he really 
has kept himself clean of political 
defilements. He escaped with his 
life by some kind of a miracle not 
long ago when a bomb demolished 
the house next door to him where 
the notorious Fascist editor, Vir- 
ginio Gayda, lived. De Luca, I am 
happy to learn, was unscathed. The 
67-year-old baritone refused to ap- 
pear publicly in Italy after that 
country declared war on the United 
States. “These troubled times”, he 


tor of one of the most popular 
operas in the world should have 
come to such a pass—and Mas- 
cagni is now 82. 

The venerable composer has an 
unbelievable number of operas to 
his credit but it is hardly likely that 
any of them—be it “Tris”, “Lodo- 
letta”, “L’Amico Fritz’, “Isabeau”, 
“Tl Piccolo Marat” or the Lord 
knows what other—will bring him 
enough these days to buy a plate of 
spaghetti. Yet “Cavalleria” is go- 
ing as strong as ever and surely 
ought to be a gold mine. 

But here’s the rub: “Cavalleria” 
is not protected by copyright in this 
country, I understand. So, for all 
the performances of the opera and 
extracts from it the year round, the 
piece does not bring its author a 
red cent. Only when it is broadcast 
by the Metropolitan in Canada, a 
Berne convention country, is there 
a trifling sum put to the composer’s 
account, and that cannot be col- 
lected in war years. It seems unbe- 
lievable, but it’s true. However, 
when all’s said I really cannot be- 
lieve that operagoers, especially in 
this broad land, are going to sit by 
and watch the old gentleman who 
in his flaming youth composed the 
Intermezzo, ‘Voi lo Sapete” and all 
the rest, perish of hunger, says your 
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Summer Pops 
Open in Cleveland 


Ringwall Conducts — 
Kullman and Antoine 
Appear as Soloists 


CLEVELAND. — The Cleveland Sum- 
mer Orchestra opened its sixth sea- 
son of Pop concerts in the Auditorium 
of Public Hall on June 21, Rudolph 
Ringwall conducting. The majority 


Rudolph Ringwall 


of the players are regular members 
of the Cleveland Orchestra accus- 
tomed to playing under Mr. Ring- 
wall. The auditorium is ideal for 
these concerts in its summer attire of 
palms and baskets of flowers. 

Charles Kullman, Metropolitan 
tenor, soloist at the first concert, was 
given a rousing welcome. His selec- 
tions included WHandel’s “Largo”, 
Schubert’s “Serenade”, ‘“M’Appari” 
from “Martha”, “Danny Boy”, “The 
Dream” from “Manon”, and Herbert's 
“Thine Alone”, to which he added 
“Vesta la giubba”, “Because”, “O 
Sole Mio” and “Ah, Sweet Mystery 
of Life”. 

Mr. Ringwall and the orchestra de- 
lighted the audience with Liszt’s 
“March of Homage”, Dvorak’s “Car- 
nival”, “The Blue Danube”, Bach's 
Gavotte in E, Gould’s “When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home” and Tem- 
pleton’s witty “Mozart Matriculates”. 

Josephine Antoine, popular radio 
and Metropolitan Opera star, was 
soloist on June 24. The perfection of 
her singing and superb musicianship 
completely won the large audience. 
Her first group included “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto”, the “Laugh- 
ing Song” from “The Bat”, and the 
second group consisted of songs from 
light operas. As an encore Miss An- 
toine returned to sing Brahms’s “Lul- 
laby”, a tribute to Mr. Ringwall’s two 
weeks old twin grand-daughters. 
Hyman Schandler conducted. 

The orchestral portion of the pro- 
gram included Pelletier’s “Salute to 
the Armed Forces”, two movements 
from Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 
phony, Ravel’s “Bolero”, the Bac- 
chanale from “Samson and Delilah”, 
David Rose’s “Holiday for Strings”, 
and Caillet’s amusing setting of “Pop 
Goes the Weasel”. 


General Electric Night 


General Electric Night on June 28 
was of unusual interest and attract- 
ed a large audience. The three final- 
ists in the “nationwide search for the 
undiscovered voice of America”, which 
was conducted by the General Electric 
Company, sponsors of the radio pro- 
gram, “The House of Charm”, ap- 
peared as soloists. At the close of 
the concert, Mr. Ringwall announced 
the winner of the contest in which 
10,000 amateurs had participated. 

The decision was made by the mem- 
bers of Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl Or- 
chestra, who chose Marie Rogndahl, 
coloratura soprano of Portland, Ore., 
who was awarded the coveted 13 week 
contract. Monica Mais of Jamaica, 
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British West Indies, and Gloria Hal- 
liday of Baltimore, were the other 
finalists. Miss Rogndahl sang “The 
Bell Song” from “Lakmé”. Miss 
Mais, also a coloratura soprano, sang 
“The Shadow Song” from “Dinorah”. 
Miss Halliday confined her perform- 
ance to popular songs, “One Alone” 
and “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”. 
Soloists to appear in the remaining 
concerts announced thus far are Don- 
ald Dame, the Young Metropolitan 
tenor, and former Clevelander, who 
was to appear on July 1; Margaret 
Speaks, on July 5; Beryl Rubinstein, 
director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, on July 8; Lucille Manners, 
on July 12; and Conrad Thibault, on 
July 15. Witma HvunNING 


Summer Concerts 
Launched in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE—The “Music Under 
the Stars” Symphony, Jerzy Bojan- 
owsky, conductor, gave the first of its 
series of summer concerts on the eve- 
ning of June 20, with Reed Kennedy 
as soloist. Mr. Kennedy sang “Eri 


Jerzy Bojanowski Eleanor Steber 


tu?”, from “Masked Ball”, the sere- 
nade from “Don Giovanni” and a 
number of well chosen ballads in a 
lighter vein. Outstanding selection of 
the orchestra’s part of the program 
was its interpretation of Felix Bo- 
rowski’s “Peintures”. 

Eleanor Steber of the Metropolitan 
Opera was soloist on the second con- 
cert of the series. The orchestra per- 
formed well known selections by 
Saint-Saens, Richard Strauss, Verdi 
and Jerome Kern. 

A performance of Verdi's “Manzoni” 
Requiem, dedicated to the men and 
women who have died in World War 
II, was the final offering of the Arion 
Musical Club. Prominent singers 
from many parts of the country, a 
chorus of 200 and a full orchestra 
participated in the event. 


A. R. R. 





Symphony League 
Meets in Chicago 


Cuicaco—The American Symphony 
Orchestra League meeting on June 10 
and 11 called out representatives of 


symphony orchestras from eight 
states, from Texas to Minnesota. Mrs. 
Leta Snow, Kalamazoo, was reelected 
president for one year, with A. H. 
Miller, Duluth, vice-president, and R. 
L. Barron, Amarillo, secretary and 
treasurer. 

To serve with the officers on an ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Snow ap- 
pointed the following: S. A. Sandeen, 
Rockford, Ill.; Joseph Kitchin, Cedar 
Rapids; Raymond Gould, Battle 
Creek, and Mrs. Helen Thompson, 
Charleston, W. Va. A constitution 
and by-laws were passed. Theresa 
Shier, public relations chairman, was 
also made manager of the league. 


George Kuyper, manager of the 
Chicago Symphony, spoke informally 
on advertising, publicity and promo- 
tion of ticket sales, when representa- 
tives of other musical organizations 
were guests of the League at the Voit 
& Geiger Studios. 


Monteux Begins Ninth Ravinia Season 


Attractive Programs 
Mark First Week—Prop- 
erty Gift Announced by 
Chairman 


Cuicaco,— Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the Chicago Symphony in the 
opening week of the Ravinia Festival’s 
ninth season beginning June 27. 

Beethoven’s “Eroica’” Symphony 
had nobility of outline and the verve 
Mr. Monteux imparts. The program 
began with a vigorous reading of the 
prelude to “Meistersinger” followed 
by Debussy’s “Clouds”, and “Festi- 
vals”. Prokofieff’s Suite No. 1 from 
the ballet, “Romeo and Juliet”, was 
provocative in its contrasting moods. 

Percy B. Eckhart, chairman of the 
Ravinia Festival Association, made 
known during the concert Mrs. Louis 
Eckstein’s gift of the 36-acre Ravinia 
property to the association as trustee 
for the community. 

The concert conducted on June 29 
by Mr. Monteux included Schumann’s 
Symphony in B flat, excerpts from the 
Ballet “The Creatures of Prome- 
theus”, by Beethoven; Borowski’s 
tone poem, “Ecce Homo”, the “Forest 
Murmurs” from “Siegfried”, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter” 
Overture. 

Brahms’ Third Symphony began the 
July 1 concert, the latter half includ- 
ing Hindemith’s Symphony, “Mathis 
the Painter”, Sibelius’s “The Swan of 
Tuonela”, and Ravel’s “Spanish Rhap- 
sody”. 

Mr. Monteux closed his engagement 
with a Sunday afternoon concert, the 
program including Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique”, Brahms’s “Tragic” 
Overture, Dukas’s “The Peri” and 
excerpts from Berlioz’s “The Damna- 
tion of Faust”. 

The Paulist Choristers, directed by 
Father O’Malley, gave a program 
containing 16th century polyphonic 


Pierre Monteux 


music, madrigals of the 16th and 17th 
centuries and two numbers by Felix 
Borowski. Soloists were Robert Lee, 
12-year-old boy soprano; William 
Brown, Stefan Kozakevich, Maximil- 
lian Behmelter and Michael Signorelli. 


Grant Park Events Begin 


Grant Park’s season of open air free 
concerts began on July 1 with a Chi- 
cago Theater of the Air production 
entitled “Minstrels of the Masses’, a 
tribute to Stephen Foster and George 
M. Cohan, under the direction of 
Henry Weber and including the 
WGN orchestra and chorus. Soloists 
included Attilio Bagiore, tenor; Ruth 
Slater, contralto, and Bruce Foote, 
baritone. 

Noticeable improvements were the 
increased size of the band shell stage 
and the improved lighting and ampli- 
fication systems. The Grant Park 
concerts are in charge of Walter L. 
Larsen and George A. Kuyper, man- 
ager of the Chicago Symphony. 

CHARLES QUINT 
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Large Throng Hears 
“La Juive” in Garden 


Halévy Work Well Sung Under 
Difficulties — Flag Day Cere- 
monies Precede 


Halévy’s opera, “La Juive”’ was 
given what was designated as a “gala”’ 
presentation in Madison Square Gar- 
den on the evening of June 14, before 
a large gathering. The operatic pro- 
ceedings were prefaced by “Flag Day 
Ceremonies” conducted by the Jewish 
War Veterans of America. These 
consisted of a massing of the colors 
which was followed by an Invocation 
by the Rev. Dr. J. X. Cohen, and in 
turn by a baton drill by four young 
girls. 

No attempt was made at scenery, 
this being replaced by some feeble 
projections of magic-lantern slides on 
a white screen through which rows of 
seats at the back were visible. 

Musically, in spite of the complete 
inappropriateness of the Garden for 
operatic performances, the evening 
was of a fairly high order. Michael 
Fiveisky conducted adroitly an or- 
chestra far too small for the occasion 
and for the most part, kept singers 
and instrumentalists together. 

The title role was ably sung by 
Doris Doree of the Metropolitan, this 
being her first local appearance in a 
role of this caliber. Inspite of the 
distortions of the amplifying system, 
Miss Doree seems to have a voice of 
unusual volume and quality. She is 
inclined to throaty “chest tones” at 
the bottom of her range, and to blow 
her upper voice, singing on muscle 
rather than on resonance, but, by and 
large, she was effective and might be 
heard -to advantage elsewhere in lead- 
ing dramatic roles. 


Doris Doree and Arthur Carron in 


"La Juive" 


Arthur Carron, also from the Met- 
ropolitan, did as Eleazar the best sing- 
ing he has given us yet, and acted ef- 
fectively, and John Garris, Metropoli- 
tan tenor, was good as Leopold. Of 
Vicki Lawrence, the Eudoxie, whose 
18 years have been much publicized, 
one can only say that the voice is at 
present minuscule in volume and in- 
fantile in quality. Some acidulous 
notes in the upper reaches of the three- 
line octave, however, were negotiated 
with secureness. The remainder ot 
the cast included Sidor Belarsky as 
Cardinal Brogni, George Cehanovsky, 
Metropolitan, as Ruggiero, and Luigi 
Delle Molle, Giulio Soccio and Paul 
Fevrier. ; 
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Josephine Antoine Marita Farell 


Summer Opera Festival 


Twenty-third Season 
Opens with “La Bohéme” 
—“Pagliacci”, “Hansel 
and Gretel”, “Martha”, 
“Aida”, “Carmen”, “Tro- 
vatore” and “Samson” 
Are Given 


By Howarp W. Hess 


HE principals in the “La Bo- 
héme” which opened the 23rd an- 
nual season of Summer Opera on 


June 25 were Bidu Sayao, Charles 
Kullman, Christina Carroll, John 
Brownlee, Virgil Lazzari and Wil- 


fred Engelman. The season of 36 per- 
formances got off to a flying start with 
a completely sold out house. Miss 
Sayao has long been a Cincinnati fav- 
orite. Mr. Kullman is also one of the 
elect, and Mr. Brownlee, who made 
his first Cincinnati appearance at the 
May Music Festivals, is fast establish- 
ing a Cincinnati following. Mr. Laz- 
zari and Mr. Engelman have _ been 
valued members of the Summer Opera 
Company for some years. Christina 
Carroll shows promise of a brilliant 
future. 


Raoul Jobin, Angelo Pilotto and 
Marita Farell were featured in the 
second performance, a double bill of 
“Pagliacci” and “Hansel and Gretel”. 
Marion Selee as the Witch was an 
outstanding member of the “Hansel 
and Gretel” cast. The third perform- 


Raoul Jobin Kerstin Thorborg 





John Brownlee 


Rose Bampton 


The Entrance to the Pavilion of the Cincinnati Summer Opera 


ance was a fine presentation of “Mar- 
tha” with Josephine Antoine in the 
title role. William Hain was Lionel ; 
Thelma Altman, a newcomer, Nancy. 
Miss Antoine was in remarkably fine 
voice and interpreted her part with 
complete mastery. The singing of 
Mr. Hain was another highlight of 
the production. He proved to be 
equally as satisfactory in opera as he 
is in oratorio. 

Rose Bampton, who has appeared in 
Cincinnati many times, sang the title 
role in two productions of “Aida”. 
Coe Glade was Amneris in the first 
presentation; Anna Kaskas sang the 
repeat. Sidney Rayner was Radames. 
Mr. Rayner was not in top form for 


the second performance. Consequent- 
ly, “Celeste Aida” did not come off so 
well. Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ed both performances. Lily Djanel 
with Raoul Jobin gave a fine interpre- 
tation of Bizet’s “Carmen,” but failed 
to startle Cincinnati audiences. 

Rose Bampton and Anna Kaskas 
with Mr. Rayner, Mr. Pilotto and Mr. 
Lazzari gave a performance of “II 
Trovatore” which made the audience 
forget barrel-organ interpretations of 
the music and thrill to the dramatiza- 
tion of the weird and fantastic melo- 
drama. The presentation of “Samson” 
witnessed the return to Summer Opera 
of a favorite, Kerstin Thorborg. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera is man- 


Lily Djanel 


Anna Kaskas 


in Cincinnati 





‘Limes dStar Photo 
Christina Carroll, Charles Kullman and 
Bidu Sayao of the “Bohéme" Cast 


aged by Oscar Hild, president of the 
Musicians Union, Local No. 1. Mr. 
Hild is supported by guarantors who 
pledge an amount to cover the deficit 
which, for the past two seasons has 
been non-existent. It is hoped that 
gas rationing and the heat will not 
interfere with this season’s success. 
Other artists to be presented this 
summer include Albanese, Roman, 
Swarthout, Heidt, Perulli, Sved, 
Weede, Valentino, Frigerio, Baccaloni, 
Trevisan, and other grand opera per- 
sonalities. Fausto Cleva is the prin- 
cipal conductor with Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Dell’Orefice, Thomas Mar- 
tin and Karl Kritz as guest conduc- 
tors. The season will run until Aug. 5. 
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Dayton Enjoys 


Boom in Music 


Expanded War Work 
Center Treated to Varied 
Programs 


_Dayton, O.—This city of a normal 
250,000 metropolitan area, swollen to 
a population of 310,000 by reason of 
Army airfield and war work, has just 
sobered up from an_ entertainment 
binge that has brought more than 60 
periormances on four courses cover- 
ing practically every style of attrac- 
tion during an eight-month period. 

The season opened last September 
with a seven-night grand opera fes- 
val, sponsored locally by Miriam 
Rosenthal. Miss Rosenthal has con- 
tracted for a similar group of artists 
tor another season in September, with 
the possibility that Indianapolis or 
Columbus will join in with the ven- 
ture If so, it is likely each city will 
‘ave a five-evening season. Fifty 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
airected by Fausto Cleva, play the 
scores and the operas are put on with- 
' any stinting of the smallest de- 
tails to make them big time. 
Chester Anderson, entering the field 


out 





July, 1944 
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last season as an impresario under 
the name of the Anderson Concert 
Management, accounted for the great- 
est number of attractions, filling Me- 
morial Halli to its 2,750 capacity at 
practically every performance. The 
Civic Music Association, selling 2,500 
memberships and holding its sessions 
in the National Cash Register Com- 
pany auditorium, brought six ace at- 
tractions, while the local Dayton Phil- 
harmonic not only completed its own 
season of seven concerts with profit, 
but gave half a dozen USO concerts 
on Sunday afternoons for the armed 
forces. 

Vocal artists and groups appearing 
here during the past season included 
the Don Cossacks, Lawrence Tibbett, 
the Philadelphia Opera Company in 
“The Bat,” Richard Crooks, the Gen- 
eral Platoff Cossacks, Margaret Re- 
beil, Rose Bampton, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Gracie Fields and Lily Pons. 

In the instrumental line were the 
First Piano Quartet (two engage- 
ments), Oscar Levant. Tito Guizar, 
William Primrose, Joseph Szigeti, 
Larry Adler and Paul Draper, Alec 
Templeton, Nathan Milstein, Fritz 
Kreisler, the Pittsburgh and Minne- 
apolis symphonies, José Echaniz, Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne, Heifetz, and 
Sigmund Romberg. There were also 
appearances of the Ballet Theater, the 
Ballet Russe and Mia Slavenska. 





Igor Gorin, Baritone (left), Prepared the First of 5,000 Household Utility Kits to Be 

Sent from Dayton, O., to Russian Families in the Opening of the Campaign June 2. 

Shown Center Is G. H. Casselberry Chairman, and Mrs. Lawrence M. Nathan, Kit 
Campaign Chairman 


Anderson already is announcing a 
course of 15 attractions for next sea- 
son. 





The Civic Music Association and 
the Philharmonic also have ambitious 
plans. A. S. Kany, 
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Philadelphia Opera 
To Have Long Tour 


James Sample to Be Co-Con- 
ductor with Ezra Rachlin— 
Wolmut Stage Director 


PHILApELpH1a, — The Philadelphia 
Opera Company following the recent 
annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors has made public its plans for 
its seventh season, 1944-45. Four 
performances will be given at the 
Academy of Music, on March 1 and 
14 and April 3 and 17: “The Merry 
Widow,” in an entirely new produc- 
tion; “Tosca”; “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and “La Bohéme”. 

The first three will be taken on 
tour by the organization for 20 weeks. 
The tour will start early in October 
and take the company to the Pacific 
Coast for a two-week series in San 
Francisco and performances in other 
important cities. Plans for even more 
extensive touring are under considera- 
tion. As formerly, tours will be under 
the management of S. Hurok. All 
performances will be in English by 
casts of young American singers. 

At the annual board meeting officers 
elected for the next year were Henry 
E. Gerstley president; Mrs. John 
White Geary, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Charles R. Tyson, secretary, 
and FE. Raymond Snedaker. Re- 
elected as directors were: Cummins 
Catherwood, Nathan Hamburger, 
John Harvey, Edward S. Lower who 
was also reappointed counsel; Henry 
P. MclIlhenny, Fredric R. Mann, Mrs. 
J. David Stern, Deems Taylor, Mrs. 
William T. Tonner and Charles New- 
bold Welsh, Jr. David Hocker was 
re-engaged as general manager. 

James Sample, American conductor, 
will share the preparation and musical 
direction of productions with Ezra 





Constantin Bakaleinikoff, 
General Music Director, 
RKO Radio Pictures Studio 


Upon his graduation from the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1916 as cellist and com- 
poser, Mr. Bakaleinikoff entered the Rus- 
sian army for a two year period. He then 
travelled through Russia, the Orient and 
British Dutch Indies for ten years with 
the famous Moscow Trio. 


In 1920 he joined the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra as leading cellist. 

en came various assignments in the 
major picture studios in executive musi- 
cal positions. In April, 1941, Mr. Baka- 
leinikoff joined RKO Radio Pictures. In 
addition to his studio duties, he has ap- 
peared as guest conductor with many of 
the Pacific Coast’s top ranking orches- 
tras; the War Department's ‘Command 
Performance’; ‘This Is America’; and the 
radio shows, ‘Date With Judy’ and ‘Hol- 
lywood Star-Time’ for which he is con- 
ductor. 
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Hans Wolmut 


f 


Czra Rachlin 


Rachlin as co-conductor. The latter 
has been associated with the company 
since 1939. Mr. Sample has studied 
with Pierre Monteux and made his 
debut with the Symphony Orchestra 
of Paris. He succeeded Albert Coates 
on the West Coast as leader for the 
productions of the Southern Califor- 
nia Opera Association and in 1942 
became assistant to Wilfred Pelletier 


for the Metropolitan Opera Auditions . 


of the Air. This past season he con- 
ducted opera at the New York City 
Center. 

Dr. Hans Wolmut, associated with 
the company as stage director for sev- 
eral years with the exception of last 
season, will again assume that post. 
John Harvey continues as production 
manager and scenic designer. 


Philadelphians 
Have Large Deficit 


Attendance In- 
creased Over Last Year— 
Plans Listed 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s 1944-45 season—the 45th 
—will run from Sept. 29 to April 27. 
Home series in the Academy of Music 
will include 28 pairs of Friday after- 
noon-Saturday evening concerts; 10 
Monday night concerts; five Youth 
concerts and five children’s concerts. 
The customary out-of-town series are 
planned as well as tours and broad- 
casts. Eugene Ormandy is scheduled 
to direct the majority of the pro- 
grams. Guest conductors will be Saul 
Caston and Pierre Monteux. 

The roster of soloists names: vio- 
linists, Jascha Heifetz, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Erica Morini, Patricia Travers, 
Isaac Stern; pianists, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Rudolf Serkin, Claudio Arrau, 
William Kapell, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Hilde Somer; cellist, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra ended 
its 1943-44 season with a net deficit 
of $26,486, it was disclosed today by 
Orville H. Bullitt, president of the 
Orchestra Association, in a report to 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Bullitt pointed out, however, 
that attendance increased 16,453 over 
last season to a total of 351,952. The 
orchestra played 119 concerts on its 
regular program and gave ten addi- 
tional concerts, incliding three for 
service men’s groups, five for the pen- 
sion plan and one each for the Phila- 
delphia Forum Award and the open- 
ing of the War Chest campaign. 

Wittram E, SmitH 





Philadelphia Artists 
Give Recitals 

PHILADELPHIA.—Louis Kazze and 
Vincent Persichetti, Philadelphia 
pianists and composers, were repre- 
sented by music at a dance recital by 
Peggy Oppenheimer recently. The 


James Sample 


event also enlisted the Fellowship 
Choir, Elaine Brown, conductor. At 
a Crescendo Music Club concert, 
Ralph Telasko, baritone, was heard. 
Nanette Marchand, soprano, at the 
Ritz-Carlton, sang arias and songs by 
Handel, Schubert, and several French 
composers. Charles Linton pianist, and 
Anthony Gigliotti, clarinetist, assisted. 
Julius Schuman, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
on May 10. Vincent Persichetti was 
at the piano. 


La Scala Plans 
Ambitious Season 





Troupe to Present New 
Works—Will Give Reviv- 
al of Donizetti Opera 


Closing its most successful season, 
artistically and financially, with popu- 
lar request performances at the home 
base, the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera captained by Francesco Pelosi 
as artistic director and general man- 
ager and Mrs. Walter A. Knerr as 
president, began at once to lay plans 
for the most extensive activities in its 
history for 1944-45, 

Contracts have been signed and 
guarantee funds raised for grand opera 
festivals in Detroit and Cleveland in 
early autumn. The most distinguished 
stars available have been engaged for 
the Detroit season of eight presenta- 
tions, beginning Sept. 27, and the 
Cleveland series of seven, beginning 
Oct. 7. Four performances will be 
given in Buffalo on Sept. 23, 24, 25, 
26. Among artists will be Zinka Mi- 
lanov, Bruna Castagna, Winifred 
Heidt, Hilde Reggiani, Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Giovanni Martinelli, Bruno 
Landi, Franco Perulli, Salvatore Bac- 


caloni, Francesco Valentino, Sydney 
Rayner, Carlo Morelli, George Cza- 
plicki, Wilfred Engelman, Nicola 
Moscona, Nino Ruisi. Giuseppe Bam. 
boschek, Gabriele Simeoni and Her 
bert Fiss will compose the conduc 
tors’s staff, Benjamin Altieri will have 
charge of the stage and William S 

of the ballet. 

Before October is ended the Sca 
forces will be back to start operati: 
for the regular subscription series j; 
Philadelphia and _ Baltimore. r 
Philadelphia season at the Academy 
Music has been enlarged to 12 per- 
formances, opening Oct. 25.  Balti- 
more will have five presentations, the 
first on Oct. 27. 


New Works for Home Series 


The Philadelphia season will include 
three works, not heretofore in the 
Scala repertoire in the home territory, 
Perhaps the most notable feature will 
be a revival of Donizetti’s long over- 
looked opera “La Favorita”, not heard 
in leading American operatic theatres 
tor nearly forty years. This master- 
piece was a celebrated vehicle for 
Caruso. Bruno Landi will sing the 
role of Ferdinand, in which he was 
heard at the Colon of Buenos Aires 
last Summer. 

Bruna Castagna will be the Leonora 
deGuzman. Francesco Valentino will 
sing Alfonso of Castilla. 

The other works new to La Scala 
will be Verdi’s “La Forza Del Des- 
tino” and Gounod’s “Faust”. 

Retrospect of the season just con- 
cluded shows that the Philadelphia 
La Scala gave a total of 35 perform- 
ances, 13 in Philadelphia, eight at De- 
troit Festival last autumn, seven in 
Baltimore and seven at the recent 
Pittsburgh Festival. 

This last series, the second in Pitts- 
burgh, May 8-13, inclusive, was spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Grand Opera 
Committee and May Beegle Concerts 
with financial results which levied no 
tax on the guarantors. It opened on 
May 8, with Grace Moore (her first 
grand opera appearance in Pittsburgh) 
singing the title role in “Tosca”; 
Raoul Jobin as Mario and Angelo 
Pilotto as Scarpia, Alessio de Paolis 
as Spoletta. The other works were 
“La Traviata”, with Vivian Della 
Chiesa Franco Perulli, Carlo Morelli; 
“Rigoletto” with Reggiani, Landi, 
Valentino; “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
with Baccaloni, Reggiani, Perulli, Mo- 
relli, Ruisi; “Cavalleria” with Elda 
Ercole, Lillian Marchetto, Sydney 
Rayner; “Pagliacci” with Martinelli, 
Pilotto, Engelman, De Paolis; “Faust” 
with Della Chiesa, Morelli, Rayner; 
“Lucia” with Reggiani, Landi, Valen- 
tino. The Scala’s third annual Pitts- 
burgh festival is booked for the first 
week of May 1945. 














Scholarships, Diplomas, 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


Baltimore, Md. 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 


One of America’s leading music centres 


WINTER SESSIO 


Faculty of eminent European and American Masters 
in all grades and branches 


Teacher’s Certificates and 
Academic Credit in Schools and Colleges 


Enrollment now in progress 
CIRCULARS MAILED 


Begins 
Sept. 28th 
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For Detroit Series 


Krueger and Romberg 
Conduct — Swarthout, 


Tibbett Are Soloists 


Derroir.—The largest crowds to at- 
tend Detroit musical events in years 
were present at the first four concerts 
in the Detroit Symphony Orchestra’s 
Approxi- 


twilight summer _ series. 





Conrad Thibault 


Margaret Speaks 


nately 30,000 attended the programs 
in the University of Detroit’s outdoor 
stadium. 

Karl Krueger conducted the orches- 
tra in the first two concerts. Gladys 
Swarthout was the assisting artist at 
the opening program on June 17. She 
sang arias from “Mignon” and “Car- 
men” and songs by Beach, Edwards 
and Hageman. The orchestra was 
heard in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Enesco’s first “Rumanian Rhap- 


sody.” 

Mr. Krueger also conducted the 
second concert, with Lawrence Tib- 
bett as soloist. The baritone sang 
pieces by Verdi, Tchaikovsky and 
others. Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony 


and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Espagnol” also were heard. 


Speaks, Thibault, Levant Heard 


Sigmund Romberg was guest con- 
ductor for a program of semi-classics 
on June 24, and two vocalists were 
heard, Margaret Speaks and Conrad 


“Capriccio 


Thibault. The first part of the pro- 
gram included numbers by Lehar, 
Sousa, Verdi and Kreisler. Mr. Rom- 


berg conducted his own music fol- 
lowing the intermission. 

Oscar Levant appeared with the 
orchestra under Mr. Krueger on June 
28. Rachmaninoff’s Second Sym- 
phony began the concert, which was 
heard by 10,000. Later, Mr. Levant 
played Gershwin’s Concerto in F, and 
several encores. The concert ended 
with the overture to Wagner’s ‘“Tann- 
hauser”, 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 





Winning Students 
Heard in Chicago 


American Opera Company 
Sings Familiar Works — 
Choreographic Events 


CuIcaco.—Concerts and recitals in. 


the month of June included an appear- 
ance ot the winners in the primary, 
Junior and senior divisions of the stu- 
cent contests conducted by the Soci- 
ety of American Musicians, in Kim- 
all Hall on June 9. Participating 
Were Elizabeth A. Lofvander, Joy 
eve, Dorothy N. Byrd, Russel A. 
an, Diana Brodsky, and Betty 
sephson, pianists; Elliott Golub, 
imuel Magad and Ruth I. Tangwell, 
olimists, and Fred C. Hoeppner, cel- 


Ii f) = 


aurie Darling, nine-year-old col- 
soprano, gave a recital in 


ratura 
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Karl Krueger Lawrence Tibbett 


Kimball Hall on June 4. Louis Evans 
was the accompanist and flute obbli- 
gatos were played by Peggy Hardin. 

The American Opera Company, 
Anna Del Preda, general director, 
presented “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” on June 10. The Chicago 
Concert and Opera Guild gave Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” on June 
11. All performances were at the 
Eighth Street Theater. The Ameri- 
can Opera Company also gave a per- 
formance of “Faust” in the same thea- 
ter on the afternoon of June 18 and 
of “La Traviata” in the evening. 


New Massine Ballet 


Leonide Massine’s new ballet, “Fan- 
tasie Poétique”, was given its first 
performance at the Eighth Street 
Theater on June 13, under the aus- 
pices of the Ballet Repertory Com- 
pany. Dance episodes without any 
story were executed to music by Cho- 
pin. Assisted by a superb list of solo- 
ists including Andre Eglevsky, Ro- 
sella Hightower, Marina Svetlova, 
Marie-Jeanne, George Zoritch and 
Alexis Dolinoff, the ballet was a 
series of lovely impressions. 

“Spanish Rhapsody”, with choreog- 
raphy and story by Vela Montoya, to 
music by Liszt, was made vivid by the 
dancing and castanet playing of Miss 
Montoya. 

Two ballets previously given by the 
Ballet Repertory Company, “Hitch 
Your Wagon to a Star”, by Bronis- 
lava Nijinska, with the assistance of 
Miss Hightower and Mr. Eglevsky, 
and ‘Debutantes’ Ball” by Carla 
Bradley, completed the program. Ni- 
colai Malko conducted. The program 
was repeated on June 14 and 15. 
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Starlight Operetta 
Starts in St. Louis 


Light Works Draw Audi- 
ences of Size to Summer 
Theater 

Sr. Louis.—The Municipal Opera 


opened its 26th season on June 1, with 
a well balanced production of “The 


‘Open Road”, with music of Johann 


Strauss to lyrics by Ann Ronnell. 
Leading roles were sung by Dorothy 
Sarnoff and John -Tyers, on leave 
from “Winged Victory”. Mr. Tyers 
was outstanding in acting and singing 
and both orchestra and chorus did 
well under the new conductor, An- 
thony R. Morelli. 

The second week, June 12 to 18, 
“Good News”, which does not offer 
much in a musical way, was presented. 
Mr. Tyers was again in the lead. The 
cast included Trudy Brooks, Adelaide 
Bishop, George Lipton, Earl McVeigh, 
Eduard Franz and Corky Geil. The 
third attraction, June 19 to 25, was 
Friml’s “Vagabond King”, presented 
in a sumptuous way. It brought the 
return of Edward Roecker as Fran- 
cois Villon, to which part he brought 
a dashing spirit and beautiful singing. 
Also in the cast were Virginia Mc- 


Watters, Lorna Byron, Billy Linn, 
George Lipton, Edouard Franz and 
Zamah Cunningham. In addition 


there was some excellent dancing by 
Marina Svetlova and Leon Varkas 
with the corps de ballet. Watson Bar- 
rett’s settings were magnificent and 


the chorus did excellent work. 


Jean Browning, contralto, was the 


assisting artist at the opening concert 
of the 10th season of the Little Sym- 
phony on June 23, in the Washington 
University Quadrangle. 
her success of 
the aria “Adieu Foréts” from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc”, 
three 
Steindel, conductor, in excerpts from 
“The Chocolate Soldier”. 
del presented a very delightful orches- 
tral program. 


She repeated 
last season, offering 
a group of 


songs, and joined with Max 


Mr. Stein- 


Stanley Chapple will 
onduct the remaining seven concerts. 
Hersert W. Cost 


Seaman Resigns from “Cue” 
To Do Radio Promotion 


Julian Seaman, music editor and 


critic of Cue Magazine, has resigned 


to enter the field of radio promotion. 
Mr. Seaman was music editor and as- 
sistant to Samuel Chotzinoff in the 
music department of the World, later 
music editor and critic of the New 
York Mirror. He joined the staff of 
Cue in 1938. 


Baccaloni Joins 
Morris Management 


Salvatore Baccaloni, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has joined the 
William Morris Agency, Inc., for ex- 
clusive management, according to 





Salvatore Baccaloni as Docta 


Bartolo in “Barber of Seville’ 


James A. Davidson, director of con- 
cert activities. The noted singer made 
his debut at the Metropolitan in “Don 
Pasquale” on Dec, 21, 1940 and has 
continued to be one of the leading 
singers there. His repertoire is exten- 
sive, including principal roles in “The 
Daughter of the Regiment”, “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, “Don Giovanni”, 
“Barber of Seville”, “Elixir of Love”, 
“Gianni Schicchi”, “Tosca”, ““Blohéme”, 
“Serva Padrona” and many others. 

Several seasons ago, Mr. Baccaloni 
formed his own opera company and has 
traveled widely and successfully in two 
productions, “The Barber of Seville” 
and “Don Pasquale”. His concert 
plans for the coming season depend on 
his commitments with the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


Hope Associates 
Move to New Office 


Hope Associates Corp., public rela- 
tions and publicity firm, has moved 
from 29 West 57th St. to new offices 
at 40 East 49th St. 
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As the Curtain Is Lifted 
On the “Dark Continent” 


S the invasion of Europe progresses, 

and liberation rolls back the curtain 
which has held secret the life of what has 
literally been the dark continent, we shall 
learn more and more about the individuals 
who have contributed to proud musical cul- 
tures. From news already received, the god 
Mars has not treated the disciples of the 
art of music too kindly, unless they have 
been lucky enough to escape to neutral 
countries or unless they have allowed them- 
selves to be used as symbols of the con- 
queror’s power. The latter fate is not one to 
be envied in any case, and deserves only the 
silence of scorn until a final reckoning is 
possible. 

But what of the masters of music who 
have been overwhelmed in the common un- 
happy destiny of their native lands? We 
have heard of Mascagni’s unhappy plight, 
and can wish with his colleagues that some 
alleviation may be possible in the near future. 
One of his countrymen, Riccardo Zandonai, 
died recently after he had been driven from 
his home by the Germans and taken refuge 
in a Franciscan monastery. Light may soon 
be shed on the present condition of other 
Italian composers. 

It is good news that Richard Strauss 
has survived, to celebrate his 80th birthday, 
which occurred on June 11. Presumably he 
is safe in Switzerland, and the world waits 
further confirmation of the well- being of 
this grand old man of music. But what of 
Georges Enesco, whose whereabouts have 
been shrouded in mystery for many months? 
Is he still alive and well, in his native 
Rumanian mountains? What of Gustave 
Charpentier in France? of Zoltan Kodaly 
and Ernst von Dohnanyi in Hungary, of 
Jan Sibelius in his retreat in that little 
country once so firmly anchored to Amer- 
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ican friendship and now so deeply en- 
trenched in the enemy’s camp? What shall 
we hear of them when the veil is lifted? 

What about the long-suffering Casals, 
who, once peacefully ensconced in Switzer- 
land, has been reported a prisoner in Spain? 
What of Manuel de Falla, another ghost- 
ridden Spaniard? 

The future of these and many other 
creative spirits hangs in the balance of the 
war scales. In a time when every sinew is 
strained to bring the struggle to a conclu- 
sion and the firm establishment of a lasting 
peace, in which music may again flourish 
as an international art, we can spare a 
thought for these masters of the near past. 

* * x 

N the meantime, post-war planning ex- 
I tends to musical fields, as we note in two 
stories recently released. Eugene Ormandy, 
now in Australia conducting many concerts 
at the request of the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission, has been asked by General 
Douglas MacArthur to conduct the Manila 
Symphony in the Philippines when those 
islands are liberated. And Mischa Elman has 
been requested by Jan Masaryk, Foreign 
Minister of the exiled Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment, to go to Prague when that country 
is freed. The violinist is to give the first 
performance there of Martinu’s concerto 
which was recently written for him and 
performed here. We can look for more of 
these certainly not-too-optimistic plans. 


Georges Barrére 


HE recent passing of Georges Barrére 

has bereft the music world of one of its 
most talented and beloved figures. Ever 
since the flutist arrived here in 1905, he had 
been one of the outstanding personalities of 
the field. His musicianship was unques- 
tioned, and together with the unique atmos- 
phere with which he surrounded himself, he 
was undoubtedly responsible for the growth 
in popularity not only of music for his in- 
strument but of chamber music ensembles as 
well. His friends will sorely miss the de- 
lightful wit, the good companionship and 
the genial personality of the man. His devo- 
tion to French music was notable, and for 
his contribution to this country’s under- 
standing of it he was awarded the Order of 
the Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. Both 
his native and his adopted countries sorrow 
at his loss. 
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News Pictures of Canada 
A Merry Interlude for Three Participants in the 
10th Anniversity of the Montreal Spring Gala. 
From the Left: Rudolf Serkin, a Soloist; Pierre 
Béique, Administrator, and Désiré Defauw, Conductor 


To Risé Stevens and her husband Walter 
Szurovy, an eight-pound boy was born on June 
30 in Hollywood. The Metropolitan Opera 
star’s son is named Nicolas. . . . Reno is 
usually the Great Divide, but it was the scene of 
the marriage, on June 17, of Ruth Slenczynski, 
pianist, and George Andrew Born, Jr., an adver- 
tising man, who will be the pianist’s manager 
when she resumes her career. 

Starring James Melton, a musical version of 
the Edna Ferber novel, “Cimarron”, will be 
made by MGM. The Metropolitan Opera tenor 
is again replacing Fred Allen in a CBS summer 
radio show. . . . Igor Stravinsky has been en- 
gaged by Billy Rose to compose a 15-minute 
ballet for the forthcoming “Seven Lively Arts” 
— the composer’s first Broadway venture. Anton 
Dolin and Alicia Markova will be the dancers. 


In the forthcoming Warner Brothers picture, 
“Hollywood Canteen”, Joseph Szigeti will play 
several solos, and, with Jack Benny, will work 
up some comedy routine about violins. 

“Staging” areas have put in a special bid for 
Zino Francescatti, and the violinist played five 
times in four days for the men who are leaving 
for embarkation points. His headquarters were 
at Richmond, Va. . . . With him were his wife 
and his accompanist, Arthur Balsam. Traveling 
by plane, Mr. Francescatti travels light. Most 
of his music is in his head and his two hobbies 
take up little room: chess problems of the New 
York Sun and the weekly Times crossword puz- 
zle. . . . Similar tours will be made by Dor- 
othy Maynor, Bidu Sayao and Eleanor Steber. 


When Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a 180- 
piece navy band at a special concert in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., on June 15, his wife, the former Betty 
Humby, was a soloist at the reception after the 
ceremony in which British navy officers re- 
ceived their wings. One of these new pilots is 
Surgeon Lt. Graham Humby of the Royal 
Navy, Lady Beecham’s brother. 

A son, Peter, born to Mrs. Ferdinand Kojis 
in New York on June 20. Capt. Kojis of the 
U. S. Medical Corps is now on duty in the 
Mediterranean area. His wife is the former 
Harriet Henders, who was leading soprano at 
the Graz and Prague Operas and appeared at 
the Metropolitan. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, Cleveland concert master 
and recent soloist with the NBC Symphony, 
has an old Guadagnini violin, his favorite. For 
the NBC concert he borrowed a Strad, but at 
rehearsal wanted to go back to the old Guada- 
gnini. The orchestra, engineers and Frank 
Black, conductor, voted him down, however, 
and he played the Strad. 

Jussi Bjérling, whose photograph with the 
King of Sweden appeared in the last issue, was 
made Court Singer by the King recently, a 
coveted honor. .. . Fausto Cleva, general artis- 
tic director of the Chicago Opera, was given an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music by the 
College of Music of Cincinnati on June 9, in 
recognition of his 10 years as director of the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera. . . . The same de- 
gree to Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, and 
Carl Hein, director of the New York College o! 
Music, from the Philadelphia Musical Academy 
on June 8. 
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D-Day Music 

Broadcast to Europe 
OWI Sends Sousa Marches and 
Other Patriotic Tunes by Short 
Wave to Continent 


On D-Day the Office of War Infor- 
mation broadcast special musical pro- 
grams by short wave to most of the 
countries throughout Europe. The 
music consisted largely of patriotic 
numbers appropriate in spirit to pos- 
sibly the greatest day in the history 
of the present war. 

The Sousa marches, “El Capitain’, 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever”, 
“Washington Post’, “Semper Para- 
tis’ and “Semper Fidelis” figured 
prominently in the music relayed to 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece. “Over 
There,” which is still remembered 
from the last war, “The Caissons Go 
Rolling Along’, “The Ramparts We 
Watch”, “Hail to the Spirit of Lib- 
erty”, “Anchors Aweigh”, the Army 
Air Force March, and Shostakovich’s 
United Nations’ Hymn were also 
broadcast to this area. 

Only one musical program was sent 
to Poland which very appropriately 
gave first place to ‘“Pogarovizica’”’, 
“Mother of God”, the ancient Polish 
hymn which was written to celebrate 
a Polish defeat of the Germans 500 
years ago. The recording of the 
hymn had been made by the Polish 
Officers’ Choir. 

The same traditional American mili- 
tary marches as were played to Cen- 
tral Europe were also broadcast to 
Arabia, Turkey, Portugal and Swe- 
den. No short-wave music was sent 
to England, Italy or Turkey. Pre- 
sumably all the broadcasting time was 
taken up with news dispatches. 

“La Marseillaise”, of course, headed 
the musical bill of fare for France. It 
was followed by “Nous Aurons les 
Boches”, “Madelon”, “Song of the 
Plains”, “Chant du Depart”, and “The 
Caissons Go Rolling Along”. 

Needless to say, no music was 
broadcast to the Reich on D-Day. 
The OWI tersely explains, “There 
are no musical shows to Germany at 
any time!” : 


Paderewski Medal 
To Young Artists 


The Paderewski Memorial Gold 
Medal has been presented by the Na- 
tional Piano Guild to Marie Polisi, 
ot Brooklyn, and to Patricia Staffel, 
of San Antonio. For ten years in 
succession both young artists have 
won national honors in the National 
Piano Auditions conducted by the Na- 
tional Piano Guild. 

At the age of eight, competing 
against more than 3,000 other piano 
students from coast to coast in over 
30 audition centers, these two players 
first appeared in 1935—Marie Polisi 
in New York, Patricia Staffel in San 
Antonio. They are the only two of 
the thousands of contestants who have 
persevered through the years, striving 
‘or pianistic honors in the National 
\uditions. In June, 1944, Miss Polisi, 
through her teacher, May Etts, of 
Brooklyn, entered the New York City 
\uditions at Juilliard Graduate 
School. | Miss Staffel—who, like Miss 
Polisi, is now 18—entered the Audi- 
tions at Webster College, Webster 





TOVES, Mo. In San Antonio her 
teacher for nine years was Mrs. 
Thekla Staffel. This year she is 


Studying with Gottfried Galston, in 
St. Louis. Both pianists have been 
tires in order to attain their dis- 
unction, to play a complete program 
f fully 20 works by the leading mas- 
ters of piano literature. 





Judson Named Trustee 

Of Westminster Choir School 

_ Arthur Judson, president of Colum- 
a Concerts, has recently been named 
\ trustee of the Westminster Choir 
School at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Gaetano Merola (Left), Director of the 
San Francisco Opera, and Bradford Mills, 
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Paderewski 


Entertains 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 








Villa in Switzerland. 


at His 


(Left to Right) Dr. Henry Orpienski, Director of the 


linist, the Host 


Executive Manager, Discuss Plans 


Good Business 

Brilliant Performances by Opera 
Stars in First Week at Ravinia. 
Repertoire included “Madama But- 
terfly” with Florence Easton, Mar- 
tinelli; “Aida” with the same sing- 
ers and Ina Bourskaya; “La Bo- 
heme” with Bori and Lauri-Volpi; 
“Rigoletto” with Graziella Pareto, 
Giuseppe Danise and Forrest La- 
mont. 

1924 


The Ever Popular 

Beethoven's “Ninth” Draws a 
Record Throng of 17,000 to N. Y. 
Stadium. Hoogstraten Conducts. 
Soloists: Ruth Rodgers, Helena 
Marsh, Charles Stratton and Fraser 
Gange. 

1924 


What Became of It? 

Opera Institute Begun. Patri- 
otic Exercises Mark Ceremony at 
Stony Point. Senator William King 
of Utah Lays Cornerstone of Max 
Rabinoff’s Institute. 


1924 


Mercy! 


The concert tours of the future 
may be made by aeroplane which 
possesses the advantage over rail 
and water for its greater speed. 
Instances have become common 
where artists have been enabled to 





Walter Damrosch Returns from a 


Concert Series in Paris on the 

"France" with Mrs. Damrosch (Left) 

and Their Daughter, Mrs. Pleasants 
Pennington 


fill engagements by means of this 
vehicle. 1924 


And So...? 

Plan for Juilliard School is Re- 
ported. Foundation Said to Have 
New Project. Dohnanyi and Hutch- 
eson Said to Have Been Chosen 


for Piano Department. 
1924 


Posen Conservatory, Timothy Adamowski, Boston Vio- 


and Ernest Urchs, of the Steinway 
Company 





William Backhaus, on Vacation 
in Surrey, England, Rests Be- 
tween Sets of Tennis 


The Power of Song 
Charles M. Lawler, who wrote 
“The Sidewalks of New York” in 
1894, is quoted as saying: “Gov- 
ernor Smith says he owes a lot to 
the song, but I feel that my song 


owes a lot to him!” 
' 1924 





Mr. Judson has long been interested 
in the activities of the school and has 
acted for many years in an unofficial 
advisory capacity to Dr. John Finlay 
Williamson, director of the school. As 
manager of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Mr. Judson was in- 
strumental in arranging for the West- 
minster Choir’s New York debut with 
that organization. 


Hart House Artists 
In Toronto Series 


Toronto.—The fifth annual May 
festival of the Hart House Quartet, 
whose members are James Levey, first 
violin; Henry Milligan, second violin ; 
Allard de Ridder, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg, cello, was held on the 
evenings of May 10, 15, 17 and 22 at 
Heliconian Hall. Assisting artists 
were J. Campbell McInnes, baritone ; 
Sylvia Goldstick Kamin, Frank Lle- 
wellyn Harrison and Rex Battle, pian- 





ists. 
were 


Among the works performed 
Beethoven’s “Harp” Quartet, 
Schubert’s D Minor Quartet and his 


C Minor Quartet Movement, Brahms’s 


F Minor Quintet and “Four Serious 
Songs”, the Third Quartet of Quincy 
Porter, Bax’s G Minor Quintet and 
Debussy’s Quartet. Rex Battle played 


the piano part in the Bax work and 
J. Campbell McInnes was the inter- 
preter of the “Four Serious Songs.” 





Cincinnati Symphony 


To Hold Prize Contest 


CincinNaAtTI—The Cincinnati Sym- 


phony announces a nation-wide com- 
petition among American 
ers for the writing of a 
Overture” for full orchestra to cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the or- 
chestra, which takes place during the 
coming season of 1944-45. A prize of 
a $1,000 war bond will be awarded to 
the composer of the best work sub- 


compos- 
“Jubilee 





mitted. Eugene Goossens, conductor ; 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, and Deems 
Taylor will be the judges. The com- 
petition is open to all American citi- 
zens. 

The overture, which preferably 
should be of a festival character, 
should have a duration of 10 to 15 
minutes, neither more nor less. It 
must be a new work written especial- 
ly for the occasion. , 

Full scores should be sent to J. M. 
O’Kane, manager of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, 519 Gwynne Building, 
Cincinnati, 2, O., and must arrive on 
or before Oct. 15. Each score should 
be marked with a pseudonym. The 
composer’s name and address must be 
enclosed in a sealed envelop attached 
to the score. These envelopes will 
be opened only after the judges have 
agreed on the prize-winning work, 
which will be given its first perform- 
ance in Cincinnati in December 
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Pasadena Group Gives Opera in English Los Angeles Hears 


In the Finale of "The Barber" as Given Recently in Visalia, Calif., Are Seen (Left 

to Right) George Burnson, Baritone, as Don Basilio; Douglas Beattie, Bass, as Dr. 

Bartolo; Fay Bybee, a Soldier; Virginia Card, as Rosina; Charles Platte, Count 
Almaviva; Blossom Benson, as Bertha; and Mr. Houston, as Figaro 


PASADENA.—Bringing opera in Eng- 
lish to small Western towns whose 
citizens have never attended an opera 
before is the present pursuit of the 
American Music Theater of Pasadena, 
now starting its sixth year in produc- 
ing “opera in the American way”. 

The company is headed by George 
Houston, light opera and motion pic- 
ture singer; Dr. Richard Lert, musi- 
cal director; James K. Guthrie, con- 
ductor, and Dr. Huge Strelitzer, chor- 
us master. The aim of the group is 
to provide opera that will appeal to 
the average American, with modern 
stage direction, and with singers who 
look the parts they portray. 

Accompaniment is provided by a 
large orchestra. ‘The chorus is com- 
posed of 30 singers, most of whom 
are employed in aircraft factories. 

The company has been phenomenally 
successful, having played to capacity 
houses. All performances have so far 


paid for themselves. In the A. M. T. 
repertoire are “The Barber of Seville”, 
“Marriage of Figaro”, “La Traviata”, 
“Carmen”, “La Bohéme”, “Mignon”, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
“Martha”. Other translations are now 
being made by Mr. Houston. 


e — EE 


Greenfield Re-engaged 
By Oratorio Society 

At the annual meeting of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, on May 
25, the re-engagement by the Board 
of Directors of Alfred Greenfield as 
conductor for the 1944-45 season was 
announced. The annual performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” is to be given 
on Dec. 23, in Carnegie Hall. The 
Bach B Minor Mass is to be presented 
in March and on a third concert in 
May. This will be the second season 
with the society for Mr. Greenfield. 


gcalled 
Lester engaged 30 members of the 
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“Song of Norway” 


Operetta About Grieg 
Offers Charming Music; 
Mozart’s “Figaro” Done 


Los ANGELES.—The principal musi- 
cal event of the month was the first 
presentation on June 12 of a new oper- 
etta based on the music of Grieg and 
“Song of Norway.” Edwin 


Ballet Russe, including Frederic Frank- 
lin and Danilova; Irra Petina, Helena 
Bliss, Walter Cassel, Robert Shafer, 
members of the Philharmonic under 
Arthur Kay for this unusually fine 
adaptation of the life and music of a 
loved musician. 

It is scheduled to run three weeks 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium and 
then goes for three more to San Fran- 
cisco. Plans are also being made for 
New York. 

The Civic Light Opera Association 
was aided by the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Music Foun- 
dation. The results have been highly 
satisfactory. The story of “Song of 
Norway” is based upon the romance 
of Grieg and Nina Hagerup. The con- 
trast between mid-Summer festivals 
in Norway and the sophisticated life 
and glamor of Rome is interesting 
scenically and dramatically. 

Miss Bliss, from the Philadelphia 
Opera, was a charming Nina and sang 
the Grieg music with warmth. The 
folk dances devised by Georges Balan- 
chine were effective. Rachel Chap- 
man, pianist of the Ballet Russe, 
played the many passages from the 
Piano Concerto upon which the oper- 
etta is based. 

“Dido and Aeneas,” Purcell’s opera, 
was given concert performance on 
June 24 by the Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church Choir directed by Frans 
Hoffman. 

Pasadena’s “American Music Thea- 
ter” moved to the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles June 6 for a 
sprightly performance of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” in English and with- 
out recitative. James Guthrie of San 
Bernardino, Redlands and Riverside 
opera was the conductor. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


Traubel Delights 


Portland Audience 


Junior Symphony Does Work of 
Local Composer — Honegger 
Music from “King David” Heard 


PortLanpD, Ore.— Helen Traubel, 
with Coenraad Bos at the piano, 
made her debut here in a recital of 
superlative singing at the Auditorium, 
on May 1. This was the closing event 
of the Ellison-White Bureau’s De 
Luxe Series. The same Bureau spon- 
sored a concert on May 23 by the 
charming coloratura soprano, Patrice 
Munsel, assisted by Stuart Ross, 
pianist, and Adele Lasker, flutist. 

Jacques Gershkovitch led the Port- 
land Junior Symphony in the third 
concert of its 20th season, on April 
29. The program included the Over- 
ture to “Oberon”, an allegro from a 
symphony by the resident composer, 
Gerard Gerritsen, and the Violin Con- 
certo in D by Mozart. The soloist was 
Helen Claire Hodgkins. 

The Alicia McElroy Instrumental 
Ensemble, with the assistance of 
Josephine Albert Spaulding, soprano, 
was heard in an interesting concert at 
the Neighbors of Woodcraft hall, on 
May 13. 

The Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs, with Mae Ross Walker as 
chairman, celebrated an overflowing 
Music Week. 

Marylhurst College Chamber Music 
Orchestra and Treble Triad, con- 
ducted by Boris Sirpo, included two 





scenes from Honegger’s “King David’ 
in an elaborate program, on May 7. 

A highly successful Musical Com 
petitive Festival was conducted by th: 
Oregon Federation of Music Club 
and the Oregon Music Teachers’ As 
sociation from May 31 to June 
Non-competitive units from the Port 
land public schools, American Legio: 
Auxiliary and the Greek Orthodo 
Church took part. Arthur Benjami: 
conductor, composer and pianist, wa 
the adjudicator. 

Alec Templeton performed at th 
auditorium under the direction of Phil! 
Hart, on June 27. Alexander Schnei 
der, violinist of the Budapest Quartet 
will collaborate with Ralph Kirkpat 
rick, harpsichordist, at the Woodcraft 
hall in August under the direction o 
Susie Pipes. J. F. 





Native Folk Music 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—The newly organ 
ized Music Congress put on an Amer- 
ican folk-music program in the As- 
sistance League Playhouse June 11 
under Eari Robinson, composer. He 
brought Vern Partlow, balladist from 
the middle West and Hugh Leadhet- 
ter from the deep South. They sang, 
played their guitars and told stories 
embellished with music and panto- 
mime. 

Redlands Community Music Asso- 
ciation presented its opening concert 
of the 2lst season of Summer events 
in the Procellis outdoor auditorium on 
June 20. Cpl. Ruggiero Ricci, now a 
first violinist of the Army Air Forces 
Radio Production Unit at Santa Ana, 
was one of the soloists, and his 
brother, George, cellist, the other. 
Set. Eugene Feher accompanied. 
Beatrice Hagen, soprano, and Stefa 
DeLys, dancer, gave the Redlands 
program June 23. oe eS 
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Tr tinental Tour 


Now Overseas on Tour for USO. 


SPALDING 


America's Great Violinist 








Overseas on Special Mission for 
War Department 
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Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 





Transcontinental Tour 


Open-air Concert, Chicago, Grant 
Park, July 2i—Guest Soloist on Fire- 
stone Hour, July 24—With San Fran- 
cisco Opera Co., Oct., Nov. 
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Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
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music (Authentic costumes) 
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Victor Babin Now in Armed Forces 
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Tap Dancer Supreme 
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LARRY ADLER 
Harmonica Virtuoso 


Transcontinental Teur 














July, 1944 


N. Y. Stadium Draws Crowds 





Eleanor Fino 


Betty Humby- 


Beecham 


(Continued from page 7) 


cielle Browning as Annina, Lodovico 
Oliviero as Gastone, George Cehanov- 
sky as Baron Douphol, Anton Shubel 
as Marquis D’Obigny, Louis d’Angelo 
as Doctor Grenvil, and Lamberto Bel- 
leri as Giuseppe. 

The scenery for Act 1 gave a splen- 
did impression of mellow, decadent 
grandeur. The last act was likewise 
effective. Perhaps the less that is said 
about the second and third act set- 
tings, the better. However, one can 
easily understand and forgive an air 
of improvisation about opera scenery 
which is assembled for only two per- 
formances. 


The chorus sang their short bits in 
a very commendable fashion, and a 
spot of lively movement and color was 
added to the third act by the sprightly 
cavorting of the Yakovleff Ballet. 

The orchestra was under the expert 
direction of Alexander Smallens. The 
opera was repeated the next evening. 
Mr. Smallens led an orchestral list 
on June 28. 

The attraction of the July 2 con- 
cert was the performance by Eleanor 
Fine of Chopin’s E Minor Concerto. 
The program had been rained out the 
previous evening. The young pianist 
displayed clean-cut and proficient tech- 
nique in spite of difficulties with the 
amplifying system during the first two 
movements. In response to the ap- 
plause of the large audience she of- 
fered the Bach-Busoni “Rejoice, Be- 
loved Christians” as an encore. Be- 
sides lending effective support in the 
concerto, Alexander Smallens also 
conducted the orchestra in the Over- 
ture to “The Bartered Bride” by Sme- 
tana, and Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. An _ inconsequential Taren- 
tella by Zador was added to the pro- 
gram following the concerto. 


Golschmann Begins Tenure 


Vladimir Golschmann made his first 
appearance of the season on July 3 in 
a program consisting of Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, Brahms’s First 
Symphony and the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. Bronislaw Huberman was 
the soloist and an audience of about 
9,000 attended. Mr. Huberman’s per- 
formance was by no means one of his 
best, his tone being too frequently 
scratchy and harsh and his intonation 
none too accurate. Enthusiastic ap- 
plause elicited an encore. Mr. Golsch- 
mann conducted with his customary 
intelligence and skill. 

Albert Verley’s impressionistic tone 
poem, “Pastel Sonore”, a whimsical, 
gossamer bit of musical color, was 
given its premiere in New York on 
July 5 under Mr. Golschmann. Mr. 
Verley, a French scientist and a musi- 





Ania Dorfmann 


Oscar Levant 


cian by avocation, was present to ac- 
knowledge the applause. The rest of 
the program was composed of the 
sparkling, sugary Overture to “Rus- 
slan and Ludmilla”, “Night On Bald 
Mountain”, a none too robust reading 
of the Polka and Fugue from 
“Schwanda the Bag Piper”, and a 
rather hurried playing of Tchaikoy- 
sky’s Symphony No. 5. 


Record Gershwin Night 


The largest audience in two years, 
numbering 21,000, heard the Gershwin 
program on July 6 under Alexander 
Smallens, with Oscar Levant as piano 
soloist. Mr. Levant played the Con- 
certo in F brilliantly, with the sort of 
rhythmic and dynamic freedom it re- 
quires, the “Rhapsody in Blue” more 
perfunctorily. The orchestra, which ob- 
viously did not take the music to heart, 
offered “Strike Up the Band”, “An 
American in Paris” and Robert Russell 
Bennett’s “symphonic picture” arrange- 
ment of portions of “Porgy and Bess”. 


Ania Dorfman returned on July 8 
to repeat Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
which she played so admirably for 
Stadium crowds last summer. The 
audience of 8,500 responded so vigor- 
ously to her performance that she was 
obliged to give three encores, numbers 
by Chopin, Brahms and Scarlatti. 

Mr. Golschmann and the orchestra 
rounded out the program with the 
Adagio from Philipp Emanuel Bach’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, a_ sensitive 
reading of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony and a dashingly colorful 
playing of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Cap- 
riccio Espagnol.” The night before 
Mr. Golschmann and the orchestra 
presented an all-orchestral program 
featuring g@he Franck Symphony. 
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Fabien Sef@~ky to Conduct 
At Lewisohf Stadium 


Announcement has been made that 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, has been en- 
gaged to lead a series of concerts at 
the Lewisohn Stadium in the course 
of the current season. These events 
will mark Mr. Sevitzky’s first Stadium 
appearances. 


Beryl Rubinstein 
Returns to Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—Beryl Rubinstein, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music and head of its piano depart- 
ment, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence with the armed forces in Africa 
for the past two years, has returned to 
Cleveland and will take over his for- 
mer duties about Aug. 1. 











The Outstanding Novelty for the Coming Season 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 


SENSATIONAL SPANISH DANCERS 
with Additional Dancers, Guitarist and Pianist 
Brilliont New York Concert Debut, Carnegie Hall, April 10, 1944 
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SLAVENSKA 


Leading Prime Ballerina, 

Ballet Russe de Monte 

Carlo, Star of Motion 
Picture, “Ballerina” 


and 


HER COMPANY 


2nd Tour U. S. A. and Canada 


PAUL 
ROBESON 


1944-45 on Tour 
Starring in “OTHELLO” 


Helen Olheim 


American Meszo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Transcontinental tour with 
Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet 


FIRKUSNY 


CZECH PIANIST 
Now on Tour in Central America 
Re-engaged by N. Y. Philharmonic 
3 Concerts with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Sept. 3. U. S. Rubber-CBS 
Transcontinental Tour 


Steinway Piano Used 

















Enya 


GONZALEZ 


Philippine Soprano 
Now on Tour for USO. 





WILLIAM 


HORNE 


American Tenor 


CONCERT ® OPERA ® RADIO 





General Platoft 


Don Cossack 
Russian Chorus 


BRILLIANT SOLOISTS AND 
SENSATIONAL DANCERS 


Nicholas Kostrukoli 
Conductor 


3 OPEN-AIR CONCERTS 
New York, Stadium 
Washington, Watergate 
Philadelphia, Robin Hood Dell 
RCA Victor Broadcast 


Transcontinental Tour Starts 
October Ist 















Columbia, S. C., Holds Tenth Festival 


Noted Soloists Heard 
Under Bamberger’ in 
Concerts 


HE 10th Anniversary Music Fes- 
tival was held in May with Carl 
Bamberger conducting the Southern 
Symphony, and Ezio Pinza, Carroll 
Glenn, Regina Resnik, Siroon Man- 
gurian, Kurt Baum and William Har- 


Ezio Pinza Carl Bamberger 


grave, soloists, and a local chorus of 
150 voices. Several thousand persons 
attended the three concerts, the audi- 
torium, with a seating capacity of 
3,500, being practically sold out for the 
opening performance which featured 
Ezio Pinza. The 87th Division Sym- 
phonic Band, under W/O Guy Taylor 
and the Little Symphony, under W/O 
Richard Schores also participated. 


The Festival followed three successful 
orchestra concerts during April and 
rounded out Carl Bamberger’s first 
season as conductor of the Southern 
Symphony and director of the Colum- 
bia Choral Society. In addition to 
classical numbers, Mr. Bamberger in- 
cluded in his programs works by a 
number of American composers— 
Gershwjn, Morton Gould, William 
Schuman, Stringfield and George 
Kleinsinger. The American composi- 
tions proved popular with Columbia 
audiences in every case. 


One Concert Broadcast 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany carried half an hour of the mat- 
inee concert over a nationwide hook- 
up. The broadcast program included 
the Overture to “Der Freischiitz”’ by 
Weber and excerpts from “I Hear 
America Singing” by George Klein- 
singer. The Columbia Choral Soci- 
ety with William Hargrave as soloist 
sang the Kleinsinger composition. 
Nearly a thousand reservations were 
made at the time of the festival for 
next season’s Fall and Winter con- 
cert season and the 1945 festival. Carl 
Bamberger will conduct the Southern 
Symphony again next season and art- 
ists scheduled for the concerts include 
Fritz Kreisler, Miliza Korjus, Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Helen Jepson, who will open the 
Spring festival. 
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Anne Brown Plans 
Summer Concerts 


Bruno 
Anne Brown 

After two trips to the Pacific Coast 
and 42 concerts in tours which took 
her as far as San Diego, Calif., and 
up to Vancouver, B. C., Anne Brown, 
soprano, is back in New York. On 
July 17, she will appear with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Robin 
Hood Dell, where she appeared two 
vears ago with outstanding success. 
On July 28 she appears with the 
Chicago Symphony at Grant Park. 
August may find her in Mexico and 
South America, or back in Hollywood 
making a second film. Her first film, 
“Rhapsody in Blue”, based on the life 
of George Gershwin, will soon be re- 

leased by Warner Brothers. 


Philharmonic Ends 
St. Louis Season 


Laurent Torno Chosen 
Permanent Leader — 
Guests for Symphony 





St. Louts.—The final concert of the 
84th season of the St. Louis Philhar- 
monic was held on May 11 in the 
Opera House of Kiel Auditorium 
before a crowded house. The un- 
bounded enthusiasm displayed for the 
conductor, Laurent Torno, and the 
orchestra was justified by the per- 
formance of a delightful program, 
containing Chadwick’s “Jubilee” Over- 
ture; Haydn’s Symphony No. 97 in 
C; “Guaracha” from Morton Gould’s 
Latin-American Symphonette ; Debus- 
sy’s “Clair de lune” and Chabrier’s 
“Espana”. The soloist was Gizella 
Ehrenwerth, violinist, who did a 
masterful job with the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor. The management has just 
announced that Mr. Torno has been 
chosen as permanent conductor after 
this season of guest conductors. 

The Centennial Christian Church 
presented Roland Hayes in a fine 
recital at the Opera House on May 
16. It was a typical Hayes program. 
Although the audience was not large 
it was very enthusiastic. 

The management of the St. Louis 
Symphony has announced the engage- 
ment of four well known guest con- 
ductors to occupy the podium in Mr. 
Golschmann’s absence during the 1944- 
1945 season. Those engfaged are Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Andre Kostelanetz, Leon 
Barzin and Stanley Chapple. Mr. 
Chapple is leading the Little Sym- 
phony in seven concerts during June, 
July and August as well as giving a 
series of ten lectures on “Masterpieces 
of Musical Literature” at Washington 
University. These will include sym- 


phonies, operas, concerti and chora 
works, 

The St. Louis Women’s Symphony 
joined with the College Music Students 
of the Loretto Conservatory in a 
concert at Webster College Auditorium 
on May 21. Laurent Torno conducted. 


Hersert W. Cost 


Century Artists, Ltd. 
Enters Concert Field 


Dick Dorso, of Century Artists, 
Ltd., is expanding his organization 
with a subsidiary known as Century 
Concerts, Ltd., of which Harry D. 
Squires is president. Mr. Squires, 
who severed his connection with the 
William Morris Agency to join Mr. 
Dorso, will extend his concert activi- 
ties to include Phil Spitalny; Edwin 
Franko Goldman; Sigmund Spaeth; 
Jerome Robbins, dancer and choreo- 
grapher; Earl Robinson, composer, 
and the Andrews Sisters. Ralph 
Singer and Marty Melcher have also 
joined Century Concerts. 





Mary Becker 
Joins Bary Ensemble 


Mary Becker, violinist, has joined 
the Bary Ensemble, replacing Mara 
Sebriansky. The organization which 
also includes Lorna Wrenn, flute; 
Virginia Peterson, cello, and Gertrude 
Bary, piano, will leave in January, 
for a tour which will take it as far as 
the Coast. 
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Olin Downes, Times, 1944 
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TENOR INTERVIEWED IN PHOENIX 


Left to Right: Barbara Peabody, Frederick Schauwecker, Accompanist for Mr. 
Crooks; Jimmy Duane, Richard Crooks and Milton K. Rasbury, President of the 
Phoenix Community Concert Association 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—After singing to 
a sold-out house of over 2,100, Rich- 
ard Crooks gave an interview to two 
student reporters for the Phoenix 
Union High School Coyote Journal. 
Jimmy Duane and Barbara Peabody, 
the latter valedictorian for the 1944 
Senior Class of the High School, dis- 
cussed, among other things, the 12th 


Community Concert series with Mr. 
Crooks. This series will include Bidu 
Sayao, Efrem Zimbalist, Mia Slaven- 
ska and her company, and Jan Peerce. 
Milton K. Rasbury, who was an in- 
terested spectator at the interview, is 
entering upon his ninth season as 
President of the Phoenix Community 
Association. 
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Recitals Enliven 


Detroit Season 
Local and Guest Art- 
‘ists Attract Large Audi- 
ences 


Derroir.— Katja Andy, Detroit 
pianist, recently appeared in three re- 
citals. At the first, she devoted her 
program to Bach and Debussy. The 
second program had Miss Andy and 
Henry Cordy, tenor, making his first 
Detroit appearance. Together they 
performed song-cycles by Schumann 
and Beethoven. The last program 
listed works by Mozart, Schubert and 
Ravel, played by Miss Andy, accom- 
panied by a string orchestra. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts pre- 
i, 
Vie 
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KOPEIKINE 


- - @ recital of high excellence . . 
‘ listinguished lyricism . beauty of color 
brilliant performance . » « Mmusician- 


ship . . ”——Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, 
Dec. 19, 1943. 


i = pion, playing of distinction .. . 
echnically all that could be desired . ”, 


E. Mac D. B., N 
Tribune, Dec. 20,"194 ag York Herald- 


Season 1944.45 Now Booking 


Personal Rep.: John L. Wallum 
C.B.S. 1697 Broadway, N. Y. C. 















July, 1944 


sented Alec Templeton, pianist, on 
April 15 and Nelson Eddy, baritone, 
April 26. The pianist played works 
by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Shostakovich, and some of his 
own tunes and improvisations. Mr. 
Eddy sang classical numbers and film 
songs. Both presentations attracted 
capacity houses. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist, appeared 
under Pro Musica sponsorship April 
21. His program listed music by De- 
bussy, Ravel and Stravinsky. 

Works by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Debussy, Ravel and Falla were heard 
on Leone Hahnke’s piano recital re- 
cently. 

Celeste Cole, soprano, was heard in 
Lieder by Hugo Wolf at a Detroit 
Music Guild program, while Guild in- 
strumentalists played Beethoven and 
Bloch chamber music. The Guild’s 
May 3 presentation listed the Second 
Sonata for violin and piano by Bern- 
hard Heiden, Detroit composer-con- 
ductor, now in the armed forces. It 
was played by Cola Heiden, wife of 
the composer, and Henry Siegl, vio- 
linist. Works by Johann Christian 
Bach and Louis Spohr completed the 
recital. A post-season Guild concert 
by John Wummer, flutist, and Mil- 
dred Hunt Wummer, pianist, was an- 
nounced for May 23. 

The Detroit Fiddlers’ Band, under 
Taras Hubicki, presented a string or- 
chestra program May 2, for benefit 
of the Detroit Symphony. The or- 
chestra, composed mainly of students, 
gave works by Bach, Handel and 
Vivaldi. SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


Orchestras 
Close Series 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Pennsylvania 
Philharmonic Orchestra terminated its 
season with a concert in the Academy 
of Music Foyer. Luigi Carnevale 
conducted the ensemble of professional 
musicians in his own “Three Poems 
for Orchestra”; Mendelssohn’s “Ital- 
ian” Symphony and pieces by Suppé, 
Sibelius and Gliére. Jo Ann Lom- 
bardo, soprano, sang arias from “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and “Tosca”. Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin conducted the German- 
town Symphony in an attractive pro- 
gram. Edna Phillips, solo harpist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was heard 








in Debussy’s “Danse Sacrée et Pro- 
fane”. The orchestra closed its sea- 
sun on June 2. 

Other recent concerts were given 
by the Old York Road Symphony, 
Louis Angeloty, conductor; the Rox- 
borough Symphony, Leonard De- 
Maria, conductor; the West Oak 
Plane Symphony, Dr. Harry J. Peo- 
ples, conductor, and the Germantown 
Youth Orchestra, J. W. F. Leman, 
conductor. Mr. Leman also conducted 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
with soloists from the Academy of 
Vocal Arts, Helen O’Brien, soprano, 
and Val Patacchi, baritone. 

W. E. S. 


Cleveland Greets 
Eddy in Recital 


Eunice Podis Displays 
Pianistic Gifts—Orpheus 
Choir Heard 


CLEVELAND.—Nelson Eddy was greet- 
ed by a large audience in Music Hall 
on April 24. From his large repertory 
he selected a program of arias, and 
German, French and English songs. 
He was in excellent form as was his 
able accompanist Theodore Paxson 
who contributed a solo group of 
Chopin pieces. 

Eunice Podis pianist, gave a recital 
in the ballroom of Wade Park Manor 
on April 23 which attracted an over- 
flow audience. This gifted young artist 
has held the interest of local musicians 
since her student days. Her program 
consisting of Beethoven’s 32 Varia- 
tions in C Minor, Schubert’s Sonata 
Op. 42 in A Minor, Griffes’ Sonata, 
Ravel’s “Ondine”, and some Chopin 
works, revealed her talent and con- 
siderable interpretative power. 

The final concert in the season’s 
series by the Artists Committee for 
Allied Victory was given on April 25 
in Willard Clapp Hall of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. The program 
included works by Ernest Bloch, Loef- 
fler and Dohnanyi. Partiéipating artists 





were Milton Thomas, viola, and 
Harriet Slater, piano, Marie Sim- 
melink Craft, mezzo-soprano, Paul 


Gershman and Harry Fuchs. 

The 23rd annual spring concert by 
the Orpheus Male Chorus under its 
director Charles D. Dawe took place 
in Severance Hall. Stella Roman, so- 
prano was the soloist making her first 
concert appearance here. She chose as 
solo numbers the arias “Pace, Pace”, 


from “La Forza del Destino”, the 
“Ave Maria” from “Otello”; and 
“Vissi D’Arte” from “Tosca”; and 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Hage- 


man, Bachelet and Ponce. Mr. Dawe 
arranged a widely varied program. 
Witma HUNING 





Rochester Enjoys 
Varied Programs 


RocHEsTER.—Nelson Eddy, baritone, 
made his delayed appearance at the 
Eastman Theatre on May 2, under the 
auspices of the Rochester Civic Music 
Association, with a generous program 
and many added numbers. Theodore 
Paxson, pianist, provided excellent ac- 
companiments and a group of piano 
solos. 

The Gordon String Quartet pre- 
sented a Spring festival of quartets at 
Kilbourn Hall on Mav 7, May 14, and 
May 21. The first program was 
devoted to the classics, the second to 
the moderns, and the third to Bee- 
thoven. There were good-sized and 
cordial audiences for all recitals. 

The last of the Sunday evening Pop 
concerts by the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor, took place on April 30, before 
a large audience at the Eastman 
Theatre. The soloist was Wilbur 








Evans, baritone, currently starred in 
Michael Todd’s “Mexican Hayride”. 
He sang a number of songs from the 
Cole Porter show, and the audience 
demanded and got a number of en- 
cores. M. E. W. 





Naumburg Winner Plays 
In Washington 

Jeanne Therrien, pianist winner of 
the 1944 Naumburg Foundation 
Award, was heard in the National 
Gallery in Washington on June 18, 
playing works by Brahms, Chopin and 
others. Particularly successful was a 
group of her own compositions. Ear- 
lier she appeared at the McMillin 
Theater in Columbia University for 
the USNR Midshipmen’s S-hool, and 
in radio concerts. Her Naumburg 
recital debut will be on Feb. 22 in 
Town Hall. Miss Therrien is a Juil- 
liard School graduate and is under the 
management of the National Music 
League. 





Harp Colony Opening Announced 
The Summer Harp Colony of 
America, at Camden, Me., Carlos 
Salzedo and Marjorie Call Salzedo, 
directors, opened on June 19. Besides 
master classes, Mr. and Mrs. Salzedo 
are holding special courses for en- 
semble and orchestral training. 
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Hertua GLAz, contralto, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, is having a busy con- 
cert season this Summer with appear- 
ances at the Toronto Promenade Con- 
certs (June 22), in the Detroit Sym- 
phony Twilight Concert Series (July 
8), in the Starlight Concerts in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (July 15 and 16), at 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
(July 20), and at the Hollywood 
Bowl in “A Night in Vienna” with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic under the 
direction of Robert Stolz (July 29). 
Miss Glaz will also appear with the 
San Francisco Opera during Septem- 
ber, October and November, in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

JouHn Gurney, Metropolitan Opera 
bass-baritone, looks forward to a very 
busy Summer season. He will appear 
in “The Bohemian Girl” in Dallas, 
Texas. Then he will give ten con- 
certs in that part of the country. Fol- 
lowing is an engagement in “The 
Vagabond King” in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

After appearing as soloist at a 
luncheon in honor of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky in Newark, Oca CoeLno, 
Brazilian soprano-guitarist, was im- 
mediately engaged to sing with the 
Boston Symphony next season. Later 
at Dr. Koussevitzky’s invitation, Mme. 
Coelho sang at the New York testi- 
monial dinner for the conductor. Mme. 
Coelho is at present on a three-months 
radio and concert tour in South Amer- 
ica. On her return in the early Fall 
she will make radio and concert ap- 
pearances under the management of 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 

Haroip Kouon, first violin of The 
American String Quartet, appeared 
June 18 at the Brooklyn Museum, 
which concert was broadcast; on July 
30, he plays under Leon Barzin with 
the WQOXR Orchestra; and on Aug. 
12 and 13 he appears in Victory Con- 
certs at the Public Library and Met- 
ropolitan Museum. He is resuming 
his weekly solo series over Station 
WNYC Sunday evenings, for the 
month of August. 

JENNIE TOUREL, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will leave on 
July 26 for her first appearance at the 
Teatro Municipal in Rio de Janeiro 
this Summer, singing ten perform- 
ances during August and September. 
In addition to Carmen and Mignon, 
she will be heard as Adalgisa in 
“Norma” and Ulrica in “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”. She will also give re- 
citals and appear with orchestra in 
Rio and Sao Paulo. Before leaving 
she was to appear at the Lewisohn 
Stadium and in Ravinia. 

NEtson SasBINn, baritone, on his ex- 
tended tour of the South, was sched- 
uled to appear in many colleges 
throughout North Carolina, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. Assisting was 
Ernest Lubin, pianist and composer. 
Later in the season Mr. Sabin was to 
tour the New England States with 
appearances in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Hamden, Bridgeport, Fair- 
field and New Haven, Conn. The first 
three months of the fall season have 
been booked solid. 

WALTER OLITZzKI, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, made his first 
appearance in Chicago on April 25, 
when he sang Klingsor in “Parsifal’”. 
He appeared in recital at Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Penn., on 
April 21, at a benefit concert of the 
HIAS in New York on April 29, was 
soloist with the Branscombe Choral 
in Town Hall on May 2, and gave a 
recital at the Teachers College in 
Bloomsburg, Penn., on May 15. Mr. 





Olitzki is already preparing recital 
programs for next season and con- 
tmuing his activities as a teacher of 
singing in New York. 

Pina La Corre, soprano, has been 
heard recently in leading roles with 
the Salmaggi Opera Company at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Among 
the roles in which she has appeared 
were Rosina in “The Barber of Se- 
ville’, Gilda in “Rigoletto” and the 
title role of “Lucia di Lammermoor”. 
She also sang in opera in Philadel- 
phia and other nearby cities. 

GRANT JOHANNESEN, pianist, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Nutley Sym- 
phony, under Nicos Cambourakis, in 
the High School auditorium, on May 
12, playing Saint-Saens’ C Minor 
Concerto. This was Mr. Johannesen’s 
first appearance in New Jersey. 

Pyt JosePpH BarristA, pianist, was 
recently heard as soloist with the 
Camp Lee (Virginia) Symphony, un- 
der Cpl. George Hoyen. The program 
was made up of compositions of Brazil 
and North America and as his con- 
tribution, Pvt. Battista played the first 
movement of MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto. Since his induction into the 
army, Pvt. Battista has appeared with 
various camp orchestras as well as 
making guest appearances with the Na- 
tional Symphony under Hans Kindler 
and the Rochester Philharmonic, under 
José Iturbi. 

Doris Doree, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, will be a leading member of 
the Wagner Opera Company for its 
seven week cross-country tour, begin- 
ning Oct. 1. In the course of the tour, 
Miss Doree will sing all three female 
roles in “La Traviata,” Violetta, An- 
nina and Flora, as well as leading 
roles in other operas. The tour will 
be completed in time for Miss Doree 
to resume her roles with the Metro- 
politan when it opens its season on 
Nov. 27. 

KATHRYN BOGHETTI, contralto, was 
heard recently as soloist at the 53rd 
Continental Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. She 
was cordially received by a large 
audience. 

WALTER BROWNE, tenor, was pre- 
sented by the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Center in a recital at the First 
Baptist Church on May 25. Julian 
Howard was his accompanist. <A 
large audience listened to songs and 
airs by Schubert, Brahms, Bach, Pur- 
cell, Handel, Scarlatti and Franz. In 
addition, the singer offered the “Elle 
ne me croyait pas” from “Mignon”, 
the aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys” anc 
the “Dream” narrative from “Manon”. 
Grieg’s “Last Spring” and the tradi- 
tional Welsh “All Through the 
Night”, as well as a group of Spirit- 
uals, brought the recital to a close. 

Lots BANNERMAN, harpist, was re- 
cently made an honorary member of 
Sigma Alpha Iota at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Miss 
Bannerman has just completed her 
second tour of the South since Jan- 
uary. She appeared as sotoist with the 
Memphis Symphony, in Mississippi 
and in Dallas and Austin, Tex. 

THE NEWARK SAENGER-CHOR under 
HeErsert Frss held its annual Spring 
concert on May 20, in St. Leo’s Au- 
ditorium, Irvington, N. J. The soloist 
of the evening was RutH GERMAINE, 
soprano, who sang several works with 
the chorus, as well as solo arias. 

Lucte BicELow Rosen, thereminist. 
was scheduled to play with the Peek- 
skill Civic Orchestra, June 15, and o1. 


June 24 was to be heard in recital in 
a High School series. On June 25 
Mme. Rosen went to her Summer 
home in Boston. 

JAN SMETERLIN is off on a four- 
months concert tour through South 
America. His plans for the coming 
season include a series of three all- 
Chopin recitals at Town Hall Nov. 19, 
26 and Dec. 3. 

PrerrE LusposHutTz and GENIA 
NEMENOFF, the duo-pianists, will 
spend the Summer in Rockport, Me., 
returning for their appearance with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
Worcester Festival Oct. 12 and with 
the Boston Symphony Oct. 20 and 21. 

VivIAN DELLA CHIESA will be 
soloist with the Toronto Symphony 
July 20 ... ALEXANDER UNINSKY will 
give a series of concerts in South 
America during July and August. 

WILLA STEWART, dramatic soprano, 
sang in a concert version of “Aida” 
with the May Festival of the Choral 
Society of Chattanooga, Tenn., under 
the direction of J. Oscar Miller. 
At the annual Artist’s Concert Miss 
Stewart appeared with the quartet, 
composed of William Hargrave, 
Eleanor Knapp and Williard Young. 
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Efrem Zimbalist and Of- 


ficers of the St. Cloud 
Civic Music Association. 
Left to Right: Dr. P. H. 
Hallenbeck, President; 
Myrl Carlsen, Executive 
Secretary; Mr. Zimbalist 


and Seymour Lipkin, Ac- 
companist 





Se 


Efrem Zimbalist was 
warmly greeted after 
his recent concert under 
the auspices of the St. 
Cloud Civic Music As- 
sociation, by officers of 
the association. The 
violinist’s concert was 
one of the highlights of 
the rewarding series. 
Other artists were Jan 
Peerce, Sidney Foster, 
and the St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta. St. Cloud cele- 
brated its fourth year of 
Civic Music with a rec- 
ord-breaking member- 
ship of 1,000. 








Detroit Enjoys 


Opera and Oratorio 


Noted Artists Sing Strauss’s 
“Gypsy Baron” and “Samson” 
by Handel—Other Events 
Detroir.— Johann Strauss’ opera, 
“Gypsy Baron”, was performed May 
31, under auspices of the Detroit 
Friends of Opera, Inc. John Garris, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sang the 
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—H. Simon, P.M. 
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title role. Others heard were Mar- 
guerite Kozen as Saf, Margit Kor- 
medy as the Old Gypsy, and Carlton 
Gould as Zsupan. 

The production was directed by 
Lothar Wallerstein, while the or- 
chestra, composed of members of the 
Detroit Symphony, was conducted by 
Julius Chajes. 

Handel’s “Samson” was presented 
May 19 and 20 by the Detroit Ora- 
torio Society, under Arthur Gnau’s 
direction. Jennie Tourel sang the 
mezzo-soprano part. Others heard 
were Thelma Von Eisenhauer, Avery 
Crew and Hardin Van Duersen. Mem- 
bers of the Detroit Symphony ac- 
companied the singers. 

A chamber music recital featuring 
the pianist Katja Andy was presented 
May 15. Music by Mozart, Ravel and 
Schubert was heard. Highlight of the 
program was the Schubert “Trout” 
Quintet. Miss Andy was assisted by 
the violinist Henry Siegl; the cellist 
Jascha Schwarzman; the violist Taras 
Hubicki ; and the string bassist Nathan 
Zimberoff. 

John Wummer, former first flutist 
of the Detroit Symphony and now 
first flutist of the New York Philhar- 
monic, paid Detroit a visit May 23, 
in the form of the Detroit Music 
Guild’s post-season concert. Accom- 
panied by his wife, Mildred Hunt 
Wummer, flutist and pianist, and the 
Sieg] Quartet, Mr. Wummer played 
compositions by Boccherini, Schubert, 
Roesgen-Champion, Ibert, Bernhard 
Heiden, and others. Boccherini’s Con- 
certo in D, was most warmly received 
by a large audience. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


Cherniavskys Appear 
In Salt Lake City 


Satt Lake Citry.—Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky, pianist and cellist, re- 
spectively, gave a concert recently at 
the Ladies Literary Club, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross. The brothers 
collaborated in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A and the Boccherini Sonata in A. 
Later, each offered solo groups. The 
audience was warmly appreciative and 
called for several encores. 





Florence Mercur Concertizes 
In Pennsylvania and New England 


Florence Mercur, pianist, who was 
heard in a Town Hall recital last 
March, was scheduled to conclude a 
week’s tour of Pennsylvania on July 
20, at Pocono Haven, Pocono. On 
July 23 Miss Mercur begins a three- 
week tour of New England which ter- 
minates on Aug. 13 at the Granliden 
Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


‘timore and St. 


Roland Hayes Widely 
Booked for Fall 


Roland Hayes 


Roland Hayes, who has given more 
than 60 recitals in 40 weeks during 
the season just past (from London 
and Edinburgh to San Francisco and 
Seattle, and from New Orleans to 
Toronto), has already been booked 
solidly for next Fall. He will give a 
Carnegie Hall recital on Oct. 15. 

The tenor was flown across the At- 
lantic in a bomber to be soloist in a 
U. S. Army sponsored concert in Al- 
bert Hall, London. When Serge 
Koussevitzky wanted him as _ soloist 
with the Boston Symphony in the first 
performances of the Gretchaninoff 
“Ecumenical” Mass, Hayes was sing- 
ing in California. Sacrificing some 
engagements offered in the midwest, 
he rushed to Boston for two perform- 
ances of the Mass, the latter broad- 
cast from coast to coast over the Blue 
Network. He appeared twice in Bal- 
Louis, and has been 
widely heard in other concert centers. 





Civic Opera Troupe 
Heard in Baltimore 


Department of Education Gives 
Display — Library Association 
Meets = 


BALTIMORE. — The Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company, Eugene Martinet, 
director, presented a scene from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and the Bal- 
cony Scene from “Romeo and Juliet”, 
with ballet divertisement at the Lyric 
on May 26-27. The performances 
were led by local conductors, Joseph 
Imbrogulio and Edmund Cooke. John 


Hamill, tenor as guest artist added 
distinction to the performance. Mary 
Bowen, Florence Beyerle, William 
Leach, Pasquali Furtunato, Myrtle 


Craig and other singers added to the 
ensemble. The ballet was under the 
direction of Michal Nicholoff. 

The Department of Education 
through its music division gave a pub- 
lic display of varied musical activities 
in our public schools, these programs 
having been sponsored under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
Grant. The demonstration included a 
Patriotic Festival, May 20; Festival 
of Instrumental Music in the Colored 
Schools, June 2; Festival of Piano 
Classes June 3, and the final Instru- 
mental Music Program at the Eastern 
High School at which an exhibition 
of orchestral groups numbering 100 
participants was heard under baton 
of Osmar Steiwald, supervisor of in- 
strument music. Dr. Ernest G. Hesser 
is director of the Department of Music 
Education and Frances J. Civis is 
assistant supervisor. 


The Baltimore and Washington 








members of the Music Library Asso 
ciation met at the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary to hear a greeting by Edward 
Waters of the Congressional Library 
Music Division, and addresses by Dr. 


Lubov Keefer who spoke on “Music 
in the USSR” and Dr. Ernest Lert,, 
whose topic was “Opera in America”, 
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Georges Barrére, Famous Flutist, 
Dies at 67 After Long Illness 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 


EORGES BARRERE, widely 

known and admired flute virtu- 
oso, active in the musical life of this 
country since 1905, died in hospital 
here on July 14, after a week’s illness 
following an apoplectic stroke at his 
home in Woodstock. He had suffered 
a stroke in 1941, which had left him 
partially paralyzed. He was 67 years 
old. 

Mr. Barrére was born in Bordeaux, 
Oct. 31, 1876. _When he was three 
years old, his family moved to Paris 
and he later went to school in the 
nearby town of Epernon. In 1888 he 
returned to Paris and the following 
year entered the Conservatoire as an 
“auditor” in the flute class of Henri 
Altés. In October of 1889 he was re- 


Georges Barrére 


ceived as a regular student. In a 
drolly written biography which was 
published in the late ’20’s, he admitted 
to having been a poor student, win- 
ning, in 1892, the smallest award 
given, and the following year, failing 
entirely. However, in the class of 
Paul Taffanel he did better, and while 
still a student, became first flute in the 
orchestra of the Folies-Bergére, and 
later, second flute of the Concerts de 
l’'Opéra. He received the first prize 
in 1895, and became a post-graduate 
student under Taffanel and in har- 
mony under Raoul Pugno and Xavier 
Leroux. 


Organized Wind Ensemble 


He organized the Société Moderne 
d’Instruments a Vent, which was so 
successful that it was subsidized by 
the French Government. In 1896, he 
became first flute of the special or- 
chestra at the Exposition in Geneva, 
and the year after, third flute of the 
Concerts Colonne. He was called for 
military service in 1897, and was with 
the infantry stationed in Rheims but 
was released after one year and played 
again in the Colonne Orchestra and as 
fourth flute in the orchestra of the 
Opéra. 

In May, 1905, he was engaged by 
Walter Damrosch as first flute of the 
New York Symphony and made his 
debut in this country as soloist to the 
piano accompaniment of Mr. Dam- 
rosch on May 20 of that year. In 
March of the following year, he or- 
ganized the New York Symphony 
Wind Instruments Club with other 
members of the faculty of the Insti- 
tue of Musical Art of which he had 
become a member. He also founded 
the Trio Rameau with Paul Kéfer and 
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Lillie Sang-Collins, and in 1910, the 
Barrére Ensemble. In 1914, with Mr. 
Kéfer and Carlos Salzedo, he organ- 
ized the Trio de Lutéce, and also the 
Barrére Little Symphony. All of 
these organizations toured extensive- 
ly. The flutist was also widely heard 
as soloist and when the Symphony was 
merged with the New York Philhar- 
monic in 1928, he continued his solo 
career and taught at the Institute of 
Musical Art and the Juilliard School. 
After his illness he continued as a 
teacher of harmony. The Little Sym- 
phony was also heard until 1941. 

Among his many activities, Mr. 
Barrére was assistant conductor of 
the Chautauqua Symphony, and played 
for many years in the orchestra at the 
Worcester Festival under Albert 
Stoessel. He was vice-president of 
the Beethoven Association until its 
dissolution several years ago. Among 
other honors, he was decorated by 
France with the order of the Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur. 

Although he early became an 
American citizen, he retained the 
French accent which so widely enter- 
tained his audiences in the speeches 
which were features of his ensemble 
concerts. This accent, together with 
his famous beard, made him a dis- 
tinctive figure wherever he went. Not- 
ed for his dry, Gallic wit, he was a 
favorite not only among his col- 
leagues and friends, but also as a pub- 
lic speaker and raconteur. He was the 
originator and subject of many mu- 
sical anecdotes. His greatest pride 
was his platinum flute, the first of its 
kind ever made, which he used in 
later years. 

Mr. Barrére was twice married, 
first in France to Michelette Buran, 
who is now appearing in a Broadway 
dramatic production. This marriage 
was terminated by divorce in 1916, and 
the following year he married Cécile 
Allombert. There are three sons, two 
by the first marriage making their 
home in this country. The younger, 
Gabriel Paul, as well as his half- 
brother, are now in the United States 
Army. 
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Anna Rohr Cooley 


Anne Rohr Cooley, wife of Ken- 
neth E. Cooley, Secretary of Mustcat 
AMERICA with associate publication, 
THE Music Trapes, died on Thurs- 
day, July 6, after a brief illness. Dur- 
ing the last war she was an Army 
nurse and served in France and also 
with the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many. She was a member of the Jane 
Delano Post, 344, American Legion, 
and she has been a delegate to County, 
State and National Conventions. Since 
the outbreak of the present War she 
has been active in Red Cross work 
and civilian defense. In addition to 
her husband she is survived by her 
mother, sister and brother. 


Homer Grunn 


Los ANGELES.—Homer Grunn, com- 
poser and pianist, died here on June 
6. He was born in West Salem, Wis., 
May 5, 1880, and studied piano and 
theory in Chicago. Later he went to 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin 
where he became the pupil of Jedlic- 
zka. He taught at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College from 1903 to 1907. He 


‘then became head of the piano depart- 


ment of the Arizona School of Music 
in Phoenix, and in 1910, settled in Los 


Angeles. His compositions include 
works for orchestra, piano and orches- 
tra and piano solo. 


Riccardo Zandonai 


The death is reported in Pesaro, 
Italy, of Riccardo Zandonai, operatic 
composer. He had been driven from 
his home by the Germans and had 
taken refuge in a Franciscan monas- 
tery. He was 61 years old. 

Zandonai was born at Sacco in the 


Riccardo Zandonai 


Trentino, May 28, 1883. He studied 
with Gianferrai in Rovereto from 
1893 to 1898, and then for three years 
under Mascagni at the Liceo Rossini 
in Pesaro. His first work, a setting 
of Dickens’s “The Cricket on the 
Hearth”, had its premiere at Turin, 
Nov. 28, 1908. “Conchita”, based on 
Pierre Louys’s novel, “La Femme et 
la Pantin’, was first given in Milan 
in 1911, and its first American hear- 
ing in San Francisco the same year. 
It was sung at the Metropolitan by 
the Philadelphia-Chicago company, 
Feb. 11, 1913. His “Francesca da 
Rimini”, a setting of D’Annunzio’s 
play, presented here by Eleanora Duse, 
was also sung at the Metropolitan, on 
Dec. 22, 1916, the leading roles being 
assumed by Frances Alda and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. 

Other operas by Zandonai are 
“Milenis”, “La Via della Finestra”, 
“Giulietta e Romeo”, “I Cavalieri di 
Ekebt)”, “Giuliano” and “La Farsa 
Amorosa”. In 1935, at the National 
Music Festival in Rome, he won the 
Mussolini prize of 50,000 lire with his 
overture, “Colombina”. In 1938, he 
was conductor of the symphonic sea- 
son at the Accademia Santa Cecilia. 
His wife, Tarquinia Tarquini, whom 
he married in 1917, was a member of 
the Chicago opera during the season 
of 1912-1913. 


Sir Henry Coward 


Lonpon—Sir Henry Coward, choral 
director, the oldest musical knight in 
Great Britain, died in Sheffield on 
June 10, in his 95th year. 

Born in Liverpool, Nov. 26, 1849, 
he had little or no systematic instruc- 
tion as he was compelled, owing to the 
early death of his father, to go to 
work while still a boy. He organized 
his first chorus, however, at the age of 
18, and studied assiduously during his 
leisure hours so that when 22, he be- 
gan to teach. His choral group de- 
veloped into the Sheffield Musical 
Union. Through careful application 
he became a sufficiently good musician 
to win the degree of Mus. Bac. from 
Oxford, in 1889, and Mus. Doc. in 
1894. On the establishment of the 
Sheffield Music Festival in 1895 he 
became choral director and in 1906 he 


toured Germany with the Sheffield 
and Leeds choruses, performing E)- 
gar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” 
and Handel’s “Messiah”. He toured 
the United States with a chorus i 
1908 and again in 1911. The secon 
of these tours took him to Hawaii 
Australia and South Africa. He wa 
knighted in 1926 and retired in 1933 


Sylvio Lazzari 

Word was received in New York 
on June 20, of the recent death in 
Paris of Sylvio Lazzari, composer, at 
the age of 84. He was born in Bozen 
in the Austrian Tyrol Jan. 1, 1860, 


Sylvio Lazzari 


studied law in Innsbruck, Munich and 
Vienna and took a legal degree in 
1882. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he removed to Paris and in 1896 be- 
came a French citizen. Entering the 
Paris Conservatory he studied under 
Ernest Guiraud and César Franck. 

Lazzari’s first opera, “Amor”, was 
produced in Prague in 1898. Other 
stage works include “L’Ensorcelé’, 
Paris, 1903; “La Lépreuse”, Opéra- 
Comique, 1912; “Melenis”, Paris, 1915, 
and “Le Sauteriot”, Chicago, 1918. 
He came to the United States to con- 
duct the world premiere of the last- 
named work. His final opera, “La 
Tour de Feu’, based on a Breton plot, 
was produced in Paris in ‘1925, and for 
a time became one of the spectacular 
attractions at the Opéra on account of 
a burning lighthouse showy, in the final 
scene. This opera, much of whose 
music is reminiscent of César Franck, 
had a brief revival in Paris shortly 
before the present war. Other com- 
positions of Lazzari’s included a sym- 
phony, concertos for piano and for 
violin and orchestra, symphonic poems, 
chamber music, piano pieces and 
songs. He conducted opera for two 
seasons at Monte Carlo and at the 
Théatre Lyrique in Paris for one sea- 
son. He had been totally blind for 
many years. 


Eleanor W. Scheib 


PHILADELPHIA.—Eleanor W. Scheib. 
pianist, accompanist and teacher of 
singing, who had toured with Schu- 
mann-Heink, Alma Gluck and Sophie 
Braslau, died here in hospital on June 
3, after a brief illness. She was 65. 

A. native of Chicago, Miss Scheib 
made her debut with the Chicago 
Symphony in 1894. Her final appear- 
ance as an accompanist was with 
Louise Homer at the Academy 0! 
Music here in 1928. She then took up 
the study of singing, first under the 
late George Hamlin and after that, at 
the Fontainebleau School in France 
She became the head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Hartford School oi 
Music and also taught in both Phila- 
delphia and New York. W.E.S 
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Another Cellist Turns Conductor 


In turning his talents from cello playing to con- 
ducting, Milton Forstat, gift- 
ed young cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Sympho- 
ny, is following the precedent 
of such notables as Toscanini, 
Casals, Kindler, Wallenstein 
and Barbirolli. On July 2, 
Mr. Forstat led the Detroit 
Symphony, broadcasting over 
that city’s Station WWJ, in 
a program consisting of 
Glinka’s “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” Overture, ‘“Barber’s 
“Adagio for Strings”, Gould’s 
“American Salute” and Shos- 
takovich’s First Symphony. 





Milton Forstat 


Visit to Lynn Murray 


A casual tuner-in to Lyn Murray’s “To Your 
Good Health” program, currently being heard over 
CBS on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
6:15, might think radio artists have snap jobs— 
three brief programs a week with perhaps a half 
hour rehearsal! Few listeners realize what goes 
on before the show reaches them. The rehearsal 
starts at 2 o’clock and continues with an occasional 
short intermission until air time, or a little over 
four hours for each program. During this time 
every number is rehearsed with the utmost care, the 
men in the control room following every note, 
giving cues to the chorus, the soloist, the conductor, 
the announcer. They must signal for a little more 
timpani here, softer in the string section there, the 
chorus is too loud for the soloist or one of the 
singers is too near the mike. One measure by the 
chorus is sung over and over again until it attains 
the exact nuance, shading and clarity which Mr. 
Murray is after, even though to an outsider it 
sounds perfect the first time. Mr. Murray, however, 
knows what he wants and exactly how to get it. 

Early in his career, Mr. Murray devoted his 
talents to the thankless task of providing back- 
ground and incidental music for dramatic shows 
such as Ellery Queen, the Campbell Playhouse and 
the Norman Corwin programs. He says that he 
has had more fun working with Corwin than with 
anyone else, and it is interesting to hear how he 


Lyn 
Murray, 
going 
over 
one of 
his own 
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went about producing appropriate music for these 
dramas. In his scripts Corwin would give a gen- 
eral idea of the type of music he wanted, if it is 
possible to make music to fit such descriptions as 
“dizzy” or “lush, over-ripe.” Then again Corwin 
might simply ask for a “Neapolitan folk song.” 
Mr. Murray tells of one instance when he was 
called upon to describe musically an escape from 
prison, the two men letting themselves down from 
the window, the spotlight flashing upon them, the 
machine guns, and a few other details. In general, 
however, he says he forgets about the directions, 
just goes ahead and writes, The average musical 
score takes him about two days to complete. 

Mr. Murray came to CBS in 1934 as chorus 
master and his current three-a-week series began 
last Fall. His ambition is to expand the program 
generally so as to include a 50-piece orchestra 
and also to obtain a better spot later in the evening. 

A member of ASCAP, he has to his credit, in 
addition to 100-odd radio scores, “Peace Comes 
to Me” and “Nurseryland Sketches” among others. 
Both have been heard on recent programs. He is 
now working on an orchestral piece, “Camptown,” 
of which the three short movements are entitled 
“Morning After”, “Far Away from Home” and 
“Saturday Night’. He played over a few of the 
themes on the piano to give us an idea of what it 
was about. One of the symphony orchestras is 
already interested in “Camptown” and it will prob- 
ably be performed next Fall. During the present 
Summer months, “To Your Good Health” is bring- 
ing lighter music to the radio audience, with 
Donald Dame, William Hargrave and Ruth Terry 
scheduled for eight appearances each. Several in- 
strumentalists, including Vera Brodsky and Max 
Polikoff, concertmaster of the orchestra, will also 
appear. 


Shostakovich “Boris” Excerpts 


The Philharmonic-Symphony will give the world 
premiere of excerpts from Shostakovich’s revision of 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godounofft” on July 23. Alex- 
ander Kipnis will be the soloist and Fritz Reiner will 
conduct....On June 25 Andre Kostelanetz and Lily 
Pons, now on a USO Camp Shows tour of the Persian 
Gulf Command, presented a concert (broadcast over 
CBS) with Mr. Kostelanetz conducting the 47 
piece Persian Gulf Command orchestra. Mr. Kos- 
telanetz, in organizing the orchestra, started with 
a military band, then sent out a call for more 
members. He writes that volunteers came by 
plane, jeep, foot and donkey. . . . Mutual’s Sum- 
mer series, the Chicago Theatre of the Air, under 
Henry Weber (Saturdays, 9 p. m.), will present 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Peer Gynt,” “A 
Woman of Arles,” “Peter Pan” and other musical 
dramas during the coming weeks. The concerts 
originate at Chicago’s Grant Park. 


NBC Symphony Plans 


The NBC Symphony Winter series will begin 
on October 29. Two guest conductors, Eugene 
Ormandy and Malcolm Sargent, will share the 
season with Arturo Toscanini. Ormandy is al- 
ready engaged and Sargent is expected to be 
signed shortly, according to Niles Trammell, NBC 
president. Incidentally, neither of the guest con- 
ductors has ever appeared with the orchestra be- 
fore. Toscanini, in cooperation with the Fifth War 
Loan, interrupted his vacation to conduct concerts 
on June 25 and July 2, for which he and the or- 
chestra donated their services. Prominent speak- 
ers presented war bond appeals during the pro- 
grams. Frank Black, who returned to conduct on 
July 9, has been the regular conductor of the Sum- 
mer series. Recent soloists with Dr. Black have 
included Tossy Spivakovsky, playing the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto and, on an earlier pro- 
gram, Vladimir Brenner, who played Rachmani- 
noff’s First Piano Concerto. 


Hour of Charm Contest 


The Hour of Charm’s quest for the “Undiscov- 
ered Voice of America” has ended with the selec- 
tion of Marie Rogndahl, soprano from Portland, 
Oregon. The auditions were conceived last Fall, 
and judges in the various audition centers around 
the country heard 9,836 voices. From these the 13 
semi-finalists who were chosen appeared one at a 
time on the program for 13 successive weeks. Miss 
Rogndahl’s prize is the title of America’s Singing 
Cinderella and a 13-week contract to sing on the 
Hour of Charm program, conducted by Phil 
Spitalny. 
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Composers’ Corner 
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A symphonic poem, “Valley Forge,” 
by Boris Koutzen, has been awarded 
the annual publication prize by the 
Juilliard School 
of Music. This 
is the 23rd or- 
chestral composi- 
tion to be pub- 
lished by the 
Juilliard ‘School 
through its an- 
nual competitions. 
In each case all 
profits from the 
sale or perform- 
ance of the work 
go to the com- 
poser; the school 
pays for the pub- 
lication. 

b ; : Mr. Koutzen, 
orn in Russia in 1901, studied with 
liere at the Moscow Conservatory. 
He came to the United States at the 
age of 23 and became a member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He is 

now head of the violin department at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory. His 

compositions include works for sym- 

Phony orchestra and chamber or- 

chestra as well as several Sonatas, 

Trios and Quartets. His orchestral 

works have been performed by the 

Philadelphia Orchestra, the San 
rancisco Symphony, the Chicago 





Boris Koutzen 





July, 1944 


Symphony and by broadcasting or- 
chestras. 
i. 


Edward Earle, 14, a pianist and 
budding composer has the unique 
privilege of being sponsored in his 
career by three prominent teachers. 
Harmony and counterpoint are being 
taught him by Mary Carr Moore of 
Los Angeles; he studies piano with 
Mary Sinclair Taylor and orchestra- 
tion with Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Recently, the Composers Clinic of 
Chicago gave first place in the or- 


chestral division to young Earle’s 
fantasy, “The Misbehaving Clocks” 
which Mr. Cadman scored for full 


orchestra from the young composer’s . 


original sketches. The work concerns 
an imaginative scene in a London 
clock shop and is based on the famous 
Westminster chimes. The work has 
been played frequently by the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony under Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff and by the Syracuse and 
Long Beach Symphonies. 
* * * 


Elie Siegmeister’s newest orchestral 
work, “Ozark Set,” composed in 
August 1943, has just been published 
by the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 


poration. It is in four movements: 
“Morning in the Hills’; “Camp 
Meeting”; “Lazy Afternoon”; and 


“Saturday Night.” Mr. Siegmeister 
has just completed an “American 
Sonata” for piano in which the sonata 
form is translated into native language 
and musical idiom with use of the 
racy rhythms and melodic curves of 


popular and folk music. In the midst 
of his work as composer, he has also 
found time to select and arrange a 
new volume called “Work and Sing,” 
a collection of the songs that built 
America, published by William R. 
Scott, and “Songs of Early America” 
published by Edward B. Marks Music 


Corporation. 
* * 


Louis Gruenberg, one of the top- 
ranking modern composers, has been 
signed by James B. Cassidy to write 
an original musical score for “Green 
Mansions,” forthcoming Technicolor 
production of the William Henry 
Hudson classic. Mr. Gruenberg re- 
cently completed the music for King 
Vidor’s “America” (MGM), and has 
also just finished a concerto which 
Jascha Heifetz will perform for the 
first time with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 2. 

x * * 

The Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration recently completed contrac- 
tual arrangements with Gardner Read, 
composer of “Night Flight” for the 
publication of his, tone poem for or- 
chestra. The first performance of 
“Night Flicht” was given at the 
American Music Festival and was ac- 
claimed by music critics and public 
alike. The composition is one of the 
first American classics inspired by the 
present conflict which musically por- 
trays a nocturnal aerial mission. 

* * * 

The National Gallery Sinfonietta, 

under Richard Bales, recently gave a 


first performance of Jack F. Kirk- 
patrick’s “Invocation and Ritual” in 
Washington, D. C. It proved a clev- 
er example of symphonic treatment 
of American Indian themes, a_ sub- 
ject which has been somewhat neglec- 
ted in recent years. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
is particularly endowed for this type 
of composition since he is himself an 
Indian, the second of note to achieve 
prominence in musical circles lately. 
The other is the San Carlo’s Mobley 
Lushanya. 
x * * 


Paul Bowles, on the music staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune, has 
written the score for a documentary 
film called “Congo”, which was given 
a private showing at the Museum of 
Modern Art on June 22. Making ef- 
fective use of tribal music and weird 
instrumentation, his score provides an 
excellent background for the more 
than ordinarily interesting documen- 
tary, which is scheduled for public 
showing soon. Max Goberman con- 
ducted the music for the film. 

*x* * o 


G. Schirmer & Co., has accepted 
for publication the new two-piano 
sonata by Celius Dougherty entitled 
“Music from Seas and Ships”. The 
work which had its first performance 
by Mr. Dougherty and Vincenz Ru- 
zicka in the Town Hall in March, 
is based upon American sea chanties 
and was written in memory of Mr. 
Dougherty’s brother who lost his life 
on the U.S.S. “Arizona” at Pearl 
Harbor. 
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Above: Pfc Rhoda Anderson of 
San Leandro, Calif., Beats It Out 
on the Big Bass Drum 


Right: Marine Sgt. Charlotte Louise 
Plummer of Eugene, Ore., Directing 
Rehearsal at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
She Was Given the Assignment on 
Dec. 18 after Six Weeks of Boot 
Training. There Are 42 in the Band 


F rom “Reveille 


93 


to “Taps” 





GLIMPSES OF THE FIRST 
OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS 
WOMEN'S RESERVE BAND 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photos 








Ormandy Invited by MacArthur 
To Lead in Manila After Liberation 


Philadelphia Conductor, Now 
in Australia, Asked by 
General to Go to Philip- 
pines When Islands Are 
Freed 


UGENE ORMANDY of the Phil- 

adelphia Orchestra, now directing 
a series of symphony programs in 
Australian cities and at army camps 
in the South Pacific theatre, has been 
invited to lead the Manila Symphony 
Orchestra when the American forces 
retake the Philippine Islands. 

The invitation came directly from 
General Douglas MacArthur, who 
asked Ormandy to fly to the Philip- 
pines and bring with him a number 
of key men from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra to take part in a series of 
“Victory Concerts”, once the islands 
have been liberated from the Japanese 
invaders. 


Bataan, Actual and Musical 


MacArthur invited Ormandy to his 
headquarters, according to a letter re- 
ceived by Harl McDonald, manager 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
they spent an hour together discussing 
music in Australia and the United 
States. “The General seemed to be 
well informed on musical matters,” 
Ormandy wrote. “When I referred 
to your ‘Bataan’ which you dedicated 
to him, his face suddenly became very 
serious and he said: ‘Bataan was not 
a happy day in my life—and there will 
not be any happy days until we take 
back Bataan and everything that goes 
with it’. 

“He also told me to bring you (Mc- 
Donald) and a number of my key 
men with me to strengthen the Manila 
orchestra. I took the liberty of prom- 
ising him that no matter when this 
happens he can count upon my being 
there, and bringing you and all the 
others with me.” 

“We then shook hands, but before I 
left I asked him to allow me to pre- 
sent him with my copy of your ‘Ba- 
taan’ score, which he gratefully ac- 
cepted.” 
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Ormandy was sent to Australia as 
the country’s first “lend-lease” con- 
ductor at the request of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. The Com- 
mission decided last Winter that they 
would invite some _ representative 
American conductor to lead a series 
of concerts with the three orchestras, 
in Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne. 
General MacArthur endorsed Orman- 
dy for the appointment, and the Aus- 
tralian Embassy presented the request 
for the conductor’s services to the 
United States State Department. Or- 
mandy was sent to the South Pacific 
in May, under the auspices of the 
Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information, and the Army Air 
Transport Command guaranteed his 
transportation. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ductor agreed to direct sixteen con- 
certs with the combined orchestral 
forces of the three Australian cities, 
a number of broadcasts, and to lead 
further programs in any Allied mili- 
tary camps General MacArthur 
designated. Mr. Ormandy will re- 
main in the South Pacific until the 
end of August. 





U. 8S. Signal Corps 
Adopts Official Song 


Wasuincton, D.C.—At a gather- 
ing of the U.S. Signal Corps at the 
Statler Hotel recently an official corps 
song was adopted and a beauty queen 


Lt. Col. Paul Lemay 


Corp. Gail Kubik 


of the organization was honored. “The 
Girl With the Signal Corps Smile”, 
composed by James Dixon, a member 
of the corps, was voted the official 
song, and Erma Stilwell, of Brent- 
wood, Md., was awarded highest 
honors as beauty queen. 
A. T. M. 





Bugle Notes... 


The promotion of Paul Lemay from 
the grade of Major to that of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel has been announced by 
the Headquarters of a Ninth Air 
Force Troop Carrier Wing “some- 
where in England”. 

Colonel Lemay will be remembered 
as the conductor of the Duluth Sym- 
phony, which he founded and directed 
for 10 years prior to entering the ser- 
vice. He served as a combat pilot in 
the RAF during World War I. Upon 
his enlistment in the USAAF he was 
commissioned a Captain in June 1942, 
and was promoted to the grade of 
Major in January 1943. 

Corp. Gail Kubik, 29, composer of 
the musical score for the film “Mem- 
phis Belle’ and winner of the 1944 
Guggenheim award and many other 
honors, returned recently to the First 
Motion Picture Unit, AAF, Culver 
City, Calif., from England. He was 
sent there at the request of Lt. Col. 
William J. Keighley to assist in the 
production of an Air Force documen- 
tary short on the activities of Eighth 
Air Force Bomber Command. 

Prior to entering the Army Air 
Forces, Kubik was in charge of music 
for OWI productions, and composed 
and conducted for NBC. 

Capt. David Blair McClosky, bari- 
tone, now Special Service Officer in 
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Corp. Jacques Abram 


Africa and the Middle East, wrote us 
as follows: 

“My program here is that of han- 
dling all education, orientation and in- 
formation, athletics, libraries, news- 
paper and a radio station. Then too, 
I have charge of that interesting d« 
partment called Public Relaticns. 


Classes in Appreciation 


Needless to say I have had litt! 
time to exploit my singing while in 
the army but in the past month and a 
half I have found, surprising to say, 
an exceptional pianist in the British 
Colony here who has a very fine col- 
lection of German Lieder and other 
vocal literature. This has given me 
opportunity of an educational hour or 
two of singing which has resulted in 
future plans for some recital. In fact 
I have been asked to give a Lieder re- 
cital in about two weeks to the Music 
Appreciation Class and the students of 
the German classes here on this base. 
It is certainly interesting to know the 
interest shown by men over here in 
good music. This was proven by the 
appearance of Edwina Eustis and her 
accompanist. They made a tremen- 
dous hit here and insisted upon my 
singing with them.” 

Sgt. John Campbell, tenor, was 
heard recently at a Twilight Concert 
sponsored by Division Special Ser- 
vices at Chapel No. 8, Camp Van 
Dorn, Miss. Sgt. Campbell sang an 
aria from “La Bohéme” and as an 
encore, a_ selection by Geoffrey 
O’ Hara. 


Babin Transferred 


Private Victor Babin of the piano 
team Vronsky and Babin, has been 
transferred from Camp Lee in Vir- 
ginia to Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., where he will have the position 
of official piano soloist with the U. S. 
Army Air Force Band. 


Corp. Jacques Abram, young Amer- 
ican pianist, arrived at the San An- 
tonio Aviation Cadet Center to take 
up his assignment as concert pianist 
for the post recently. He has already 
made several appearances on _ the 
Cadet Center’s own radio program, 
“The Skyline Patrol,” which is heard 
every Friday evening over the Texas 
Quality Network. In addition to a 
complete recital given at the Cadet 
Service Club, when he played works 
by Bach, Schumann, Debussy and 
Scarlatti, he has played for the patients 
in Convalescent Training Center and 
will do much of his work on the post 
in connection with hospital entertain- 
ments. 


Music Round the Clock 


Under the active sponsorship of Spe- 
cial Services and with the approval 
and cooperation of the commanding 
general, Brigadier General Michael F. 
Davis, the musical activities at the 
Cadet Center have developed into a 
round-the-clock program that makes 
it possible for an artist of Corp. 
Abram’s caliber to be continually em- 
ployed in his true capacity as a con- 
cert pianist. He was transferred from 
Stewart Field in New York for that 
purpose. 

In his morning periods of practis- 
ing, Abram has attracted many little 
groups of trainees between their classes 
or formations. “I am amazed by the 
variety of soldiers who have a love of 
music in common,” he said. “It doesn’t 
matter where they come from or what 
their backgrounds were, music seems 
to draw them out. If there is one 
thing I have learned after almost two 
years in the Army, it is that you can 
find 57th Street no matter where you 
go and that is a very good omen for 
music in America”. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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July, 1944 


100th Pension Fund 
Event Draws Crowd — 
Many Guest Leaders 


Boston.— Arthur Fiedler  re-ar- 
ranged program items for the night 
of June 6 to keep pace with the mili- 
tary developments of D-Day. Sousa’s 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” sup- 
planted the “Entrance of the Guests 
into the Wartburg” by Wagner as be- 
ing more pertinent to the occasion. 
Valerius’s Hymn of Thanksgiving 
was interpolated between Enesco’s 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1 and Han- 
del’s Organ Concerto No. 10, and for 
the first time in the history of Pops, 
the entire audience joined with rever- 
ence in the singing of the hymn, the 
words of which were by singular co- 
incidence printed in the paragraphs 
headed “Pop-Overs”, a feature of the 
program books each week. 

“God Save the King”, the Russian 
National Hymn, and the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” opened the group fol- 
lowing the first intermission, which 
was closed by a performance of the 
Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 2, 
by Elizabeth Paster. Copland’s 
“Outdoor Overture” was conducted by 
the composer, followed by excerpts 
from “Oklahoma” by Rodgers. The 
American Patrol” by Meacham sup- 
planted the Farandole from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne” and Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” closed the pro- 
gram. 


YMCA Night 


The entire house was taken over on 
June 2 by the YMCA in celebration 
of their centennial. Dorothy Mac- 
Niel sang the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” and Leo Litwin played the 
“Rhapsody in Blue”. Keith Brown’s 
refreshing “Bostonia” suite, orches- 
trated by Jacobus Langendoen, was 
given a repeat performance. Other 
items from the pens of Sousa, Rossini 
and Wagner were heard. 

A feature on June 3 was the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
Glee Club, conducted by George Saw- 
yer Dunham. On June 4 Paul Cher- 
kassky directed. Boris Goldovsky 
conducted on June 5, with Mr. Cher- 
kassky taking over when Mr. Goldov- 
sky performed the Schumann A minor 
Piano Concerto. Margaret Codd 
Goldovsky, soprano, was also heard 
in airs from “Die Fledermaus”. 

On a subsequent program, Louis 
Speyer was heard in the Cimarosa 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings, and 
on June 9 Charles O'Connell conduct- 
ed, with E. Power Biggs at the or- 
gan as soloist in the Concerto, “The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale”. 

On June 10 Ruth Posselt, violinist, 
performed Bloch’s “Nigun” and a 
Tango by Arbos. The Rachmaninoff 
“Vocalise”, Bennett’s “Hexapoda” and 
Ellis Levy’s “Ghost Dance” were of- 
fered by the violinist to piano’ accom- 
paniment by Leo Litwin. 

The 100th Pension Fund Concert, 
conducted by Mr. Fiedler on June 11, 
brought Jesus Maria Sanroma to the 
piano in Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 
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D-Day Music Featured By Boston Pops 


2. On June 12 the program included 
Frank A. Remick’s tone poem “In 
New England” conducted by the com- 
poser. A chorus from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, conducted by 
Morris L. Brown, Gardner C. Evans, 
accompanist, was heard, and songs by 
Elgar and Tchaikovsky were con- 
tributed by Carl E. Lofgren, Jr. 

Concertmaster Julius Theodoro- 
wicz shared honors with Bernhard 
Weiser, pianist, on June 13. Mr. The- 
odorowicz played Svendsen’s “Ro- 
mance” and Mr. Weiser offered a 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s B flat 
minor Concerto. Arthur Fiedler con- 
ducted. 

Rolland Tapley, member of the first 
violin section, again conducted on 
June 15 and succeeded in getting the 
huge audience to sing lustily Ameri- 
can war songs such as “K-K-K-aty”, 
“Where Do We Go From Here, 
Boys?”, “Over There’, “The Halls 
of Montezuma” and others. 

Leo Rich Lewis, Tufts ’87, the head 
of the Music Department of the Col- 
lege, appeared as conductor and com- 
poser on June 16, which was Tufts 
Night. Sharing program honors 
were E. W. Hayes, ’16, and A. T. 
Williams, 719. Bernhard Weiser was 
soloist in a movement of the Tchai- 
kovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto. 

On June 17, Bunker Hill Day, 
Messrs. Sanroma and Litwin played 
in the Saint-Saens “Carnival of Ani- 
mals”, and Mr. Sanroma was soloist 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto No. 1. 


Harold Rubens, pianist, was the 
soloist on June 20 in Dohnanyi’s 
“Variations on a Nursery Song”. 


Variety was furnished by the WAC 
Glee Club conducted by Sgt. Robert 
Kaplan. 


List Is Soloist 


The First Service Command Night 
on June 2 featured Eugene List in a 
portion of the Tchaikovsky B flat 
minor Concerto for Piano, Capt. Alan 
Carter conducting. 

Louis Speyer, solo English horn in 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1918, shared the baton with Mr. Fied- 
ler on June 24, when Frederick O. 
Link, baritone, was soloist. 

June 26 was Colored American 
Night, and under the leadership of 
Anna Bobitt-Gardner, outstanding 
Negro musician. Most of the house 
was taken by representatives of the 
city’s leading Negro organizations. 
The program featured the Scherzo 
from William Grant Still’s “Afro- 
American” Symphony, and Clarence 
Cameron White conducted his “Ku- 
tamba”, an African Dance Rhapsody. 
Marian McCrea was heard in Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Thou Art Risen, My 
Beloved”. Harry Burleigh was repre- 
sented by “Deep River”, and Leo Lit- 
win played “Rhapsody in Blue”. 

Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus’ 
shared the program of June 27 with 
the Youmans-Saltman version of “Tea 
for Two”. Mr. Saltman played the 
piano solo. On June 28, Monte Nel- 
son was piano soloist and again it was 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 

Variety was offered by Messrs. 
Cauhape, viola, and Devergie, English 
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horn, on June 29, and while their con- 
tributions were really solo incidentals 
in the “Caucasian” Sketches by Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff, they provided a wel- 
come break in the long line of pianists. 
On June 30, Mr. Weiser returned to 
play the Khatchatourian Piano Con- 
certo. 

The entire house was taken over 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company, spon- 
sors for the Pops broadcasts, on 
July 1. 

GrRAcE May StTutTsMAN 


Conservatory Confers 
Degrees in Boston 


Boston. — The Commencement of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music was held on June 20, in Jordan 
Hall. For the first time in some years 
there was no speaker. The exercises 
opened with a program by members of 
the senior class, the first number of 
wwhich was the Overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie en Aulide” followed by two 
arias from the opera sung by John J. 
di Francesco, baritone, who won high- 
est honors along with his degree of 
Mus. Bac. Eleanor Miriam Davis, 
also an honor student, was heard in 
songs with violin obbligato by Walter 
Targ who joins the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony next season. 

A movement from Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 1 was played by 
Shaké C. Ahoyian, and one movement 
from the Grieg A minor Concerto by 
Elizabeth Scher. Each young woman 
received the degree of Mus. Bac. in 
addition to the diploma. Elaine Pat- 
tee North sang an aria from Gluck’s 
“Alceste” and Sarah Katzen closed 
the program with the final movements 
of the Grieg Concerto. 

The Conservatory orchestra, under 
Quincy Porter, director of the school, 
accompanied the soloists. Honors in 
the teacher’s course in Voice were 
won by Matilda Di Pasquale Protano, 
and Donald Sawyer March who re- 
ceived his degree of Mus. Bac., and 
“honors with distinction” in Public 
School Music. The only master’s de- 
gree was awarded to Samuel T. Wal- 
ter, Mus. Bac. of last season, who 
presented a thesis of the History of 
the Organ. 

The Philip R. Allen prize in com- 
position was won by Luise Vosger- 
schein for a violin and piano suite and 
39 graduates received diplomas and 
degrees. 

The school observed its annual 
night at Pops on June 19, with Eliza- 
beth Scher as soloist in a Beethoven 
Piano Concerto. Conducting were 
Mr. Porter, and Francis Findlay of 
the faculty. | ee 


Music Schools 
Hold Exercises 


PHILADELPHIA.— The commence- 
ment exercises at the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on June 8, included the 
conferment of the honorary degree of 
Mus. Doc. on Bronislaw Huberman, 
violinist, and Carl Hein, head of the 
New York College of Music. The 
degree of Doctor of Music in course 
was granted to John L. Bawden; that 
of Bachelor of Music to Mayola Mow- 
ers. Teachers certificates and diplo- 
mas went to Helen Steinbach and Ry- 
donia Whitaker. Preparatory cer- 
tificates and prize awards were earned 
by Betty Marugg, Ann Moncrief, 
Claire Geller and Theodore Kircher. 
Dr. Jani Szanto, president of the 
Academy, made an address, and Dr. 
W. F. G. Swann the citations for the 
degrees. 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music held its sixty-seventh com- 
mencement at the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom. Francesco Scicchitano was 
granted the degree of Mus. Doc.; 
Claire B. Schapiro, Master of Music 
degree; Frances Lucille Barker, Ole- 
tah Alva Dietrich, Elvira Yvonne 
Ernst, Minerva Walker Hoffman, 








Louise Paula Kupelian, Cary Epes 
McMurran, Doris R. Rexroth, Char- 
lotte F. Schreiber, Helen Nicholas 
Thomas, and Sisters Maria Nives, 
Mary Innocent, M. Paraclete and M. 
Rose Madeleine, Mus. Bac. Teach- 
ers certificates were given to Patricia 
Edmonds and the Misses Barker, 
Schreiber, Thomas, Rexroth, and 
Hoffman and Mr. McMurran. Olga 
Samaroff delivered an address and 
David W. Measuroll, president of the 
Conservatory, presented the diplomas. 





Chicago Schools 
Hold Commencements 


Curcaco.— The Chicago Musical 
College, Rudolph Ganz, president, held 
its 77th commencement in Orchestra 
Hall on June 14. Leon Sametini con- 
ducted the college orchestra, the solo- 
ists being: Joan Gale and Perry 
O’Neil, pianists; Marilyn Hash and 
Georgia Anagost, vocalists, and Fred 
Hoeppner, cellist. Mr. Ganz made 
the various student awards and the 
honorary degree of Mus. Doc., was 
conferred upon Désiré Defauw, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony. 

The American Conservatory of 
Music held its 58th commencement 
and concert in the same hall on June 
13. Herbert Butler conducted the 
school orchestra, with the following 
as soloists: Sara L. Hammerschmidt, 
Jane Somers, Claude C. Smith, Fan- 
nie Paschell, Lucille Larsen, Mary 
Carol Penn, Elizabeth Jeffries and 
Marjorie Maulsby. Allen Spencer, 
dean, made the awards. ; 

On June 15, the Sherwood Music 
School held its 49th commencement in 
Orchestra Hall, the soloists being 
Margery Elaine Smith, Horace Ben- 
nett, Jr., June Felcher, Wade Grieb, 
Jane Butler, Cynthia Hotton, Yvonne 
Chauveau and Joseph Posta. The 
school orchestra was conducted by P. 
Marinus Paulsen. 

The Boguslawski College of Music 
held its 13th commencement in Fuller- 
ton Hall on June 25. Bettine Liandra, 
Charlotte Walder, Paul Durham and 
Noanna Meyer, were soloists. The 
honorary degree of Mus. Doc. was 
conferred upon Wayne McNeely, Ed- 
win McNeely, Robert A. Marham and 
Sister Margaret Mary Darcy, all of 
‘Texas. 





Concerts in New York 


Edward L. Gibbs, Baritone 

Edward L. Gibbs, Negro baritone, 
made his first New York appearance 
in a recital in the Times Hall on June 
11, with Jonathan Brice at the piano. 
Mr. Gibbs’s program included early 
music by English and Italian compos- 
ers, German Lieder, the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci”, a group of English songs 
and one of the inevitable Spirituals. 
Although billed as a baritone, the 
singer’s voice is, conjecturally, a tenor 
with an undeveloped upper range. His 
production was at all times throaty 
and “open” and did not do justice to 
what is probably a good natural voice. 
His interpretative gifts were not 
marked. Mr. Gibbs has, however, the 
clearest diction heard in New York 
since the days of Easton and White- 
hill. Every word, in the three lan- 
guages used was distinctly intelligible. 
Mr. Brice’s accompaniments were of 
unusual excellence. H. 


Kate Keith Field, Soprano 


Kate Keith Field, a singer with a 
wisp of a soprano voice, gave a recital 
at the New York Times Hall, the 
evening of June 12. An audience of 
good size received her cordially. Miss 
Field’s elaborate program included 
Lieder by Schumann, Wolf, Brahms, 
Schubert and Strauss, Mozart’s “Al- 
leluja”, French numbers by Debussy 
and songs in English by Besly, 
Hughes, Rachmaninoff and Gretch- 
aninoff. She was~- competently sup- 
ported by John Ahlstrand at the — 
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THE STREAM OF MUSIC. By 
Richard Anthony Leonard. 454 
pages. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1943. 

The title is probably as good as 
any other for a chronicle of the lives 
and works of the most famous com- 
posers from Bach to Sibelius, Shosta- 
kovitch, Schénberg, Stravinsky. At 
their best the respective chapters are 
commonplace rehashings of well worn 
biographical material. The critical 
estimates which the author promul- 
gates are in large part half-baked, 
irritating or demonstrably erroneous. 

The chapters on Beethoven and 
Wagner contain certain hair-raising 
statements. We are informed, for in- 
stance, that “Fidelio” has been de- 
scribed as “a perplexing work by a 
great master—one which some per- 
sons cherish but which opera com- 
panies try studiously to avoid. Its 
performances today are infrequent.... 
In spite of his marvelous dramatic 
sense in abstract music Beethoven had 
no theatrical sense”. Just who de- 
scribed “Fidelio” as a “perplexing” 
work Mr. Leonard does not tell us. 
And as for the “infrequency” of its 
performances—well, perhaps they are 
“infrequent” in this country; but if 
the author of “The Stream of Music” 
ever spent a month or two in Central 
Europe in normal times he would 
have run into “Fidelio” performances 
even in small opera houses pretty 
nearly every week—if not oftener! 
Because the Metropolitan Opera 
House does not harbor a work is no 
sign that it has been consigned to 
limbo the world over. And so far as 
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demonstrating that Beethoven “had no 

theatrical sense’—does Mr. Leonard 

really call the dungeon scene and the 
thrilling rescue of Florestan “bad 
theatre”? 

He finds Beethoven an “unadventur- 
ous” and even a “dull” harmonist, but 
carefully avoids giving chapter and 
verse. Apparently the first movement 
of the “Eroica” means nothing to 
him; nor does the “Hammerklavier” 
Sonata, the “Grosse Fuge”, the open- 
ing of the last movement of the 
“Ninth”. He finds Russian themes in 
“each” of the Rasoumovsky Quartets, 
though there is no sign of such a 
theme in the third. He assures us 
that the “Pastorale” “has been widely 
regarded as the weakest symphony of 
the nine”, but he carefully refrains 
from telling us who so regarded it. 
Conductors, we learn from Mr. 
Leonard, avoided it for years “the 
chief reason being a certain long- 
windedness”. Well, the circumstance 
of this “neglect” should be of interest 
to concertgoers with long memories! 
Quite as much, for that matter,-as 
the information that “even today the 
Eighth suffers a certain measure of 
neglect”! And as for the Fourth 
Symphony, Mr. Leonard can discern 
in that chiefly “a throwback to the 
style of the composer’s Second”! 

There is less of this sort of thing, 
perhaps, in Mr. Leonard’s pages 
about Bach, Mozart, Schubert and 
Schumann. Errors of fact and of 
opinion crop up with the plenteousness 
of weeds in the chapter on Wagner. 
The author appears to have absorbed 
almost more than the usual share of 
new-fangled or outmoded anti-Wag- 
nerian criticism, seasoned with most 
of the old clichés. 

“Rienzi”, of course, is “the poorest 
opera Wagner wrote . .. with the 
exception of the Overture it is dead” 
. . . Well, the present reviewer heard 
this “dead” work at least ten times 
in two months in a single city only 
ten years ago! The “Flying Dutch- 
man”, we also learn is “infrequently 
performed and not a popular opera”. 
Yet in Central Europe up to the out- 
break of the present war it was one 
of the most popular in the repertory 
and had innumerable representations. 
For that matter it even took root in 
Paris. 

There is no end of this sort of 
thing—and worse—in discussions of 
Wagner’s later works. Chronology, 
moreover, does not weigh very heavily 
on Mr. Leonard’s conscience. He has 
Wagner hear “Lohengrin” for the 
first time in 1859, though he did not 
hear it till a couple of years later. 
He marries Cosima to Wagner “in 
the closing years of Wagner’s life”, 
though the actual date of the marriage 
was 1870 and the composer lived on 
till 1883. He places the completion 
of “Meistersinger” in “early 1868”, 
though the date on the autograph in 
Wagner’s own hand, was Oct. 24, 
1867. 

Little purpose is served, however, 
by pursuing at greater length these 
inaccuracies of fact and by citing 
these and similar half-digested opin- 
ions. The pages on Mussorgsky con- 
tain the usual defamations of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff for his “Boris” editings. 
Actually, the stream of music is a 
much deeper and more tortuous body 
of water than Mr. Leonard represents 
it. 

SILLY GIRL, A PORTRAIT OF 
PERSONAL REMEMBRANCE. 
By Angna Enters. Illustrated by 
the Author. 322 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1944. $3.50. 
Angna Enters, as a mime, stands in 


Angna Enters 


a class by herself. As a writer of 
biography, it must be admitted, she 
has rivals even when writing about 
herself. But in the world of today, 
when almost everyone has written an 
autobiography, there is no reason why 
our cleverest one-girl show should not 
do the same. In fact, I am told that 
her latest volume, “Silly Girl,” is her 
second essay in self-revelation. 

Having an unerring sense of ob- 
servation, Miss Enters presents her- 
self as ’twere a cinema film, leaving 
out nothing, even details which, while 
interesting to the writer, are slightly 
tedious to the reader. There is a vast 
amount of space given to her attempts 
at learning Japanese dancing from 
Michio Ito, who hung around the sea- 
coast of Bohemia a couple of decades, 
or more, ago, when that delectable 
terrain had Washington Square as its 
Capitol Hill. This part is not par- 
ticularly edifying. 

The book is not without errors as, 
for instance, when Miss Enters refers 
to Eva Gauthier as “the first operatic 
Mélisande”. Mme. Gauthier, though 
a fine and accomplished artist, never 
sang Mélisande in her life, her nearest 
approach to it being her appearance as 
Yniold, in the London premiere of the 
work. She also credits Howard Tay- 
lor with being “manager of the Phil- 
harmonic” although he never had any 
connection whatever with that sym- 
phonic body. Incidentally, too, Miss 
Enters might inform herself as to the 
correct spelling of the Italian word 
“Impresario”. 

In her capacity as illustrator, Miss 
Enters contributes many agreeable 
sketches. These have a Bemelmans 
quality and though better as drawings 
than those of that wild, delightful 
writer, they lack their completely 
moonstruck charm. 

Less verbose, the book might prove 
interesting. As it is, the result is 
less striking than Miss Enters’s stage 
presentations. H. 


STEPS TO PARNASSUS. By 
Johann Joseph Fux. English ver- 
sion by Alfred Mann. 156 pages. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York. $3. 

The appearance in an excellent En- 
glish translation by Alfred Mann 
(made in collaboration with John St. 
Edmunds) of the famous text book 
on counterpoint, the “Gradus ad Par- 
nassum” by John Joseph Fux, is a 
pedagogical event of the first impor- 
tance. This monumental masterpiece 
of theory by a contemporary of Bach, 
first published in 1725 has been, di- 
rectly or indirectly, one of the chief 
sources from which virtually all the 
greatest composers, from Haydn and 
Mozart, down to Paul Hindemith, 
have learned the mechanics of their 
craft. 

Fux, like all great music teachers 


of the 18th century a composer in his 
own right, wrote his treatise in Latin, 
For two centuries, therefore, it has 
been necessary to translate the work 
into various living languages, a task 
undertaken in some cases by very il- 
lustrious men. Almost concurrently 
with the appearance of the volume it 
was rendered into German by Bach’s 
contemporary, Telemann, and by 
Bach’s own pupil, Mizler, who practi- 
cally vouched for his master’s endorse- 
ment of its principles. In the course 
of the years French, Italian and other 
versions appeared. 

Strangely enough, only a single En- 
glish translation was brought out and 
this not till 1886. It has long been 
out of print and it was, moreover, 
less a translation than a paraphrase, 
from which much essential matter had 
been omitted. The present one may 
thus be regarded as the first thorough- 
going attempt to familiarize students 
in English-speaking countries with one 
of the greatest educational works ever 
written, whose influence has been in- 
calculable and whose teachings remain 
as sound today as ever. The transla- 
tion from the original Latin is ad- 
mirable in its fidelity. FP. 





Oberlin Festival 
Led by Grainger 


Pianist Plays and Conducts 
Own Works with School and 
Service Groups 


Opertin, O.—The Oberlin College 
Bands, with the cooperation of the 
Musical Union, Public Schools, Navy 
V-12 Unit, and Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music, presented Percy Grainger as 
composer, conductor and pianist, in a 
May festival of his musical settings 
and original compositions. On May 
14, Mr. Grainger directed the Navy 
V-12 Unit Band in a short program 
for members of the Unit, and on 
May 16 he directed the Oberlin Col- 
lege Band in a short program for the 
Noon Assembly in Finney Chapel. 

The guest conductor also led the 
Oberlin High School Band in a pro- 
gram for public school children of the 
first eight grades. The children sang 
Mr. Grainger’s setting of the English 
song, “The Hunter in His Career”, 
under the direction of Shirley Mooney, 
supervisor of elementary music in the 
public schools. 

On the evening of May 16, the pub- 
lic was invited to a more extensive 
program of band music and singing, 
in which Mr. Grainger played some of 
the piano parts of his own composi- 
tions and acted as director for band 
numbers. The final number was the 
Irish Tune from County Derry, set for 
mixed chorus, organ and band, in 
which all the groups—Public School 
Chorus, Musical Union, and combined 
bands—united under the direction of 
Mr. Grainger. 





Monteux to Give 
Conducting Course 

Pierre Monteux will again hold 
conducting classes during the summer 
at Hancock, Me. Each season, six 
outstanding young conductors are 
chosen for this work, which includes 
not only private coaching but also ac- 
tual experience in practice sessions. 
Applicants, should communicate with 
Joseph Barone, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


The Lhevinnes Giving Summer 
Instruction in Denver 

Denver, CoLo.—The Lamont School 
of Music, connected with the Univer- 
sity of Denver, announces that Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne are giving Sum- 
mer master classes there during the 
first term of the Summer school, from 
June 19 to July 21. Instruction in- 
cludes private and class lessons and 
repertoire; also permission to sit in 
on classes without instruction. 
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Forum Seeks Closer Tie 


Between Listeners and Performers 





Young Patrons of National 
Symphony Aim for Wider 
Acquaintance with Both 
Literature and Personali- 
ties of Music—Idea Seen 
Successful by British Con- 
ductor 


By STANLEY CHAPPLE 
Prrever concert goers have 


never given a_ conscious 
thought to the _ relationship 
that exists between an audience and 
a performer. The conception of a 
passive audience and an active per- 
former is hardly in keeping with 
the history of music or of the mu- 
sical arts. Obviously a musically 
alert audience stimulates the per- 
former. This does not mean that 
every member of an audience must 
be a professional musician or even 
an erudite musician; but it does 
presuppose that an audience has 
some knowledge of how a per- 
former functions; in other words, 
his approach to a work of art and 
the process of realizing his concep- 
tion into a definite objective. 
Therefore, the question becomes 
one of the balance of emotionalism 
and intellectualism that an audience 
should possess. Neither one with- 
out the other can truly understand 
what the composers are expressing 
through their music. Too often the 
bias is on emotionalism which is 
partly caused by the overemphasis 
of the music of the 19th century, in 
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which the com- 
posers departed 
from the earlier 
idea that music 
should not be an 
expression only 
of their personal 
feelings. For in- 
stance, while lis- 
tening to a Mo- 
zart symphony 
one is not car- 
ried away by 
any hysterical 
outburst of Mo- 
zart himself, but by the almost seem- 
ing projection of his music into 
space from which it can be heard 
and understood. Therefore an under- 
standing of the aim, and the means 
whereby those aims are realized by 
the composer is tremendously im- 
portant. 

Another difference between the 
performer and the audience lies in 
the fact that a performer has stud- 
ied and analyzed the work to be 
performed, whereas to the audience 
it is a perfectly new experience, so 
that the viewpoint is different and 
in some cases diametrically op- 
posed, because after study the logic 
of a musical composition and its 
sense of inevitability becomes more 
apparent than upon first hearing. 
The question now is how to recon- 
cile these opposing points of view. 
How is the audience to become ac- 
quainted with the viewpoint of the 
performer ? 


How It Works 


One interesting experiment that 
has been tried and has now passed 
out of the experimental stage is the 
National Symphony Forum in 
Washington, and here is the plan 
upon which the Forum works: 

“During the Summer concert series 
Tuesday night was Forum night and 
this year Friday evening has been de- 
cided upon as the best night for our 
Forums which have grown from an 
average attendance of 14 to one rang- 
ing between 84 and 114. Group par- 
ticipation is stressed. Although there 
is a permanent chairman, the presid- 
ing chairmanship rotates among vari- 
ous members of the group who also 
contribute reports about various mu- 
sicians and their works. The group 
also contributes records to be played 
on the record player which has been 
presented to us by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. Some 
of our members are talented musicians 
who can contribute their share to the 
programs. Many distinguished artists 
and musicians have donated their time 
to speaking and playing for the Forum 
and are most cooperative in entering 
into the group discussions which are 
encouraged. Membership is open to 
the public and a policy of free admis- 
sion has been inaugurated recently 
with hearty response from the public.” 





Stanley Chapple 


Two Main Objectives 


As will be seen, the aims of the 
Forum come under two main head- 
ings: 1)—becoming acquainted 
with the musical literature to be 
performed at the concerts; 2)—be- 
coming acquainted with the per- 





Stanley Chapple is an English conductor 
who has been associated with orchestras 
in Great Britain and Europe. In America 
he has been guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and assistant to Serge 
Koussevitzky for three seasons at the 
Berkshire Music Center. This summer he 
is conducting in St. Louis.—Editor. 








How the Forum Came About 


HE National Symphony Forum was inaugurated in the Fall of 1942 
in Washington, D. C., by a group of young people who felt that there 
were many in the nation’s capital who wanted to find music intelligible 
and enjoyable, but to whom, for a variety of reasons, music was a closed 


book. 


Although the Forum is one of the National Symphony’s activities and 
season ticket holders to the orchestra’s Sunday series have the privilege 
of attending its meetings, membership in it is not dependent upon attend- 


ing the National Symphony’s concerts. 
scribers paid $1.00 for a season ticket to the Forum meetings. 


This year non-symphony sub- 
Its popu- 


larity has been so great, however, that next year the Forum will be thrown 
open to the general public without charge, and to take care of the larger 
audiences, the meetings will be held in auditoriums seating from 500 to 
1,000, instead of in the Phillips Memorial Gallery, where they are now 
held, which can accommodate a maximum of 150. 

The Forum idea possibly has a particular pertinency in Washington, 
where many federal employees were unfamiliar with music (and, espe- 
cially, symphonic music) before being brought here by the government, 
but the English conductor, Stanley Chapple, who has appeared on two 
National Symphony Forum programs, feels that it would be of value to 


any community. 








former under different conditions 
to those of the concert hall. In 
many aspects the second aim is per- 
-+haps more important. This may 
seem strange, unless we think of 
the performer in the role of a guide 
—showing them how he approaches 
a work of art, how he analyzes it 
emotionally and intellectually and 
thus bringing to the audience a 
glimpse of what they themselves 
should do when listening to music. 
This analysis applied at a concert is 
not always beneficial, and there- 
fore the Forum gives just this op- 
portunity that is so necessary to the 
understanding of music. 


How It Can Grow 


The further development of such 
an organization is fairly obvious. 
As it grows in size, an inner core 
of music lovers will be formed, who 
will then influence their musical as- 
sociates. As this inner circle de- 
velops it could become more spe- 
cialized in its plan of campaign, that 
is, become a course in music under- 
standing under the guidance of per- 
formers, while at the same time 
new members would be experienc- 
ing the general treatment that the 
inner core has passed through. 


Recitalists Heard 
In Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS—Grace Moore closed 
the Martens concert series in the Eng- 
lish Theater, singing to a capacity 
audience. Miss Moore was enthusias- 
tically received and she sang four 
encores. 

Gladys Alwes, director of the Mar- 
tens series, announced that five attrac- 
tions have already been booked for 
next season, including “La Traviata” 
by the Charles L. Wagner company ; 
Bruna Castagna, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto; the Ballet Theater; Robert 
Casadesus, pianist and the Don Cos- 
sack chorus. Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Opera Company recently pre- 
sented “Carmen” and “Il Trovatore”. 

Nan Merriman, winner of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
$1000 award, delighted a Matinee Mu- 
sicale audience in the L. S. Ayres & 
Co. auditorium with a program com- 
posed chiefly of German and French 
songs. 

The newly-formed Ensemble Music 
Society of Indianapolis gave a concert 
by the Musical Art Quartet at the 
World War Memorial auditorium. 
The program included the Haydn D 
Minor Quartet, Op. 76, No. 2, the 
Debussy Quartet and Beethoven’s F 
Minor Quartet, Op. 95, and as an en- 
core a work by Turina. 5% 
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NEW MUSIC: Sacred Works, Spirituals and Novelties Issued 


NOTEWORTHY NEW SACRED WORKS 
AND TWO-PIANO TRANSCRIPTION 


ECENT novelties from J. Fischer 

& Bro. include two sacred choral 
works and a sacred song of fine qual- 
ity. Annabel Morris Buchanan has 
made an excellently worked out set- 
ting for four-part mixed choir of “Old 
Chester” for the Early American 
Psalmody Series, supplying a footnote 
to the effect that this tune from the 
16th century Geneva Psalter was also 
used in the New England Psalter 
(Bay Psalm Book) of 1640, and that 
the tunes of these psalters and that of 
Tate and Brady, of 1696, were often 
used interchangeably with various 
psalms. Here the text is adapted from 
Psalm 13, as in the Tate and Brady 
collection. 

Also for four-part mixed chorus is 
a new and elaborate setting of “Abide 
With Me” by Edward Shippen 
Barnes. The music of this fifteen- 
minute work is significantly reflec- 
tive of the spirit of the words and a 
notably felicitous effect is achieved 
near the end by the introduction of a 
quotation from the traditional tune. 
The choral singing is varied by solos 
for soprano or tenor. 

“T Will Extol Thee”, a setting by 
Cicely Adams Brown of verses from 
the 30th Psalm, is discerningly adapted 
to the purposes of church soloists. It 
is melodically effective and fluently 
written. 

The same house also publishes in- 
teresting new material for two pianos. 
Pierre Luboshutz has transcribed the 
familiar beautiful Melodie from the 
“Happy Shades” scene of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” for two pianos and in so 
doing has succeeded admirably in pre- 
serving the characteristic simplicity of 
the Gluck music and in achieving 
nicety of balance between the two 
parts, thus adding another contribu- 
tion to the two-piano literature that 
must surely be warmly welcomed. 


SPIRITUALS ADMIRABLY ARRANGED; 
A NOTEWORTHY DUET BY GOLDE 


t= set of five Negro Spirituals 
arranged by John Payne for low 
voice with piano accompaniment point- 
edly exemplify the shrewdest judg- 
ment and finest taste in crystallizing 
and appropriately harmonizing for the 
general public such intimate folksongs 
as they represent. The set is pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. 

In only one of the songs, “Cruci- 
fixion”, is any harmony used that 
seems at all out of place and that is 
offset by the devotional simplicity that 
is adhered to throughout the accom- 
paniment. “I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray”, “It’s Me, O Lord, Standin’ in 
de Need of Prayer” and “Lord, I 
Want to be a Christian” are of espe- 
cially gripping appeal, while “Ain’t 
Dat Good News?” is almost equally 
effective in a different vein of feeling. 

Another Schirmer novelty is a duet 
for soprano and baritone or tenor, 
“Was I You?” by Walter Golde. 
This is an expertly worked out song 
for two voices with an ingeniously 
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Walter Golde 


Annabel Buchanan 


conceived melodic character of haunt- 
ing beauty, eloquently expressive of 
the longing of the Margaret Bristol 


the same house has _ also 
brought out a new version of Sir 
Henry R. Bishop’s “Should He Up- 
braid” by Estelle Liebling, who has 
edited and abridged the original ver- 
sion and supplied it with cadenzas. 
Miss Liebling has applied the same 
authoritative and adroit touch to it as 
has given peculiar value to her many 
other special arrangements and edi- 
tions for coloratura voice that have 
been sponsored by this publishing 
firm. 


“BAROQUES” BY SETH BINGHAM 
A GALAXY NOVELTY FOR ORGAN 


NDER the title, “Baroques”, a 

noteworthy suite for organ by 
Seth Bingham has just been published 
by the Galaxy Music Corporation. 
The five movements are an Overture, 
a Rondo Ostinato, a Sarabande, a 
“Rhythmic Trumpet” and a Volun- 
tary, and the required playing-time 
for the set is fourteen minutes. 

The Overture is a finely conceived 
and impressive Maestoso in C minor, 
while its pendant, the closing Volun- 
tary. is an imposingly sonorous and 
brilliant piece m C major. Of the 
pieces lying between the Rondo Osti- 
nato is a singularly intriguing Alle- 
gretto with its adroit treatment of the 
persistent four-note figure, which is 
given mostly to the left hand though 
occasionally to the right, while the 
Sarabande has melodic beauty and an 
effectively devotional mood and the 
lively “Rhythmic Trumpet” supplies a 
contrast that suggests a joyous exult- 
ancy. The expert hand of the experi- 
enced composer is at all times in evi- 
dence. 


STRING AND CHORAL WORKS 
AMONG PRESSER NOVELTIES 


OR string orchestra the Theodore 

Presser Company publishes a short 
piece by Victor Young, entitled “A 
Fragment”, which makes a direct ap- 
peal by virtue of its individual melodic 
quality. With its suggestiveness of 
the faraway and its delicacy of senti- 
ment this Andantino Tranquillo is a 
piece of pronounced imaginative 
charm. There are no formidable tech- 
nical hurdles but it must be played 
with the most sensitive tonal shading 
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and the utmost finesse of style gen- 
erally. It covers but five pages in 
score. 

Presser also has brought out an 
extended choral work by. May A. 
Strong, “Ballads of Paul Bunyan”, a 
cycle for mixed voices and narrator, 
based on the ballads by Ethel Louise 
Knox concerning the superman of the 
lumber-camp mythology of North 
America and his moose-hound, Niag- 
ada. The material is picturesque and 
poetic and the composer has written 
music that is melodically significant 
and chorally effective. There are, in 
all, thirteen numbers in this choral 
setting of the “Episode of the Winter 
of the Blue Snow”. 

Still another Presser novelty is a 
fine, dignified “Processional” (“God 
of free peoples, guide our land in paths 
of right, humility”) with both words 
and music by George Le Roy Lindsay. 
It is issued both for mixed voices and 
as a unison chorus. 


FRESH TRANSLATIONS REVIVE 
SEVENTEEN CHOPIN SONGS 


ITH interest so keen as it is 

now in the song literature of 
many of the Allied Nations the pub- 
lication by Patersons Publications of 
London (New York: C. Fischer) 
of Seventeen Polish Songs by Chopin 
seems to have special justification. 
English texts are translated directly 
from the Polish for the first time, in- 
stead of from German versions. The 
translator and editor is Jan Sliwinski, 
who is stressing the genuinely Polish 
quality of the songs, in both spirit and 
letter, calls attention to the composer’s 
frequent use of the augmented fourth, 
a typical feature of Polish melody, 
and of the mazurka rhythm. 

Mr. Sliwinski has here made what 
in most cases, at any rate, would seem 
to be a successful attempt to give these 
songs a more potent appeal by pro- 
viding worthy texts, as he is con- 
vinced that “inadequate, stilted and 
senseless translation” have heretofore 
made them unsingable and obscured 
their musical worth. Among the songs 
are “Sad River”, the “Song from the 
Tomb”, “The Bonnie Lad”, the 
“Drinking Song’, “The Messenger”, 
“The Warrior’, “The Ring”, the 
“Dumka” and others, besides such fa- 
miliar ones as the lovely “Spring” 
and “My Sweetheart” and “A Maid- 
en’s Wish”. Le 


BRIEFER MENTION 
For Wind Instruments: 

Suite for Quintet of Wind Instru- 
ments, Op. 37, by O. Lorenzo Fernan- 
dez, selected by the music committee 
of the Pan Américan Union as espe- 
cially suitable for educational, purposes, 
and re-issued here on that account. 
Unusually vivid and colorful music for 
wind ensemble in the four movements, 
Pastoral (“Twilight in the Jungle”), 
Fugue (“Sacy-Peréré,” theme depict- 
ing a little legendary being who ap- 
pears in the jungle at evening, in 
Brazil), “Song of the Dawn” and 
Scherzo (“Morning Gaiety”). For 
flute, oboe, clarinet in A, horn in F 
and bassoon (Associated). 

Quintet, Op. 24, No. 2, by Paul 
Hindemith, available only on a rental 
basis until now printed for the first 
time in “sales” copies at normal prices. 
Although composed a good many years 
ago it seems to have a particularly 
pertinent interest now for the growing 
number attracted to modern ensemble 
music. The indications for the five 
movements are here given in English. 
Scored for flute, oboe, clarinet in B 
flat, horn in F and bassoon (Asso- 
ciated). 


For Strings: 


String Quartet by Arthur Bliss, a 
work: in the English composer’s per- 


sonal modern idiom written for Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and first 
performed in Berkeley, Cal., in April, 
1941. In four movements, an Andant: 
maestoso and Allegro con brio, an 
Allegretto grazioso, a slowish Sos 
tenuto and a Vivace (London: No- 
vello, New York: Gray). 


For Chorus: 

“To a Snowflake” and “Winter,” by 
Augusta Tollefsen, for three-part 
women’s chorus, the first, transcribed 
by Charles Haubiel, a gay, sprightly 
scherzo, with verse by Rhoda Newton ; 
the second, transcribed by Herbert 
Stavely Sammond, an effectively mu- 
sical setting of a Shelley poem. “If | 
Speak with the Tongues of Men,” by 
Clair Leonard, with text from First 
Corinthians, a broadly planned, well 
developed anthem for mixed choir, a 
cappella, winner of the Composers 
Press Publication Award last year 
(Composers Press). 

“Andalucia,” from FE. Lecuona’s 
Spanish suite “Andalucia,” effectively 
arranged for both three-part women’s 
voices and four-part men’s chorus, 
with the original Spanish words and 
an English lyric by A. Stillman 
(Marks). 

“Hymnus,” by Alexander von Fiel- 
itz, knowingly arranged by Frances 
Harley for four-part mixed chorus, 
with a patriotic text by the arranger 
and a sacred text by Merle J. Isaac 
(C. Fischer). 

“Amos on Times Square,” a can- 
tata by A. W. Binder for tenor solo 
and mixed chorus, with English text 
by Jacob J. Weinstein and Yiddish 
translation by Louis Miller, a dramati- 
cally developed, extended work setting 
forth what the Biblical prophet Amos 
would have to say today to Japan and 
Germany, as uttered through the 
mouth of Amos, a farmer from Pleas- 
antville, speaking to the crowds on 
Times Square (Bloch Publishing Co.). 


For String Bass: 

“Die Meistersinger”, favorite themes 
from Wagner’s music drama skilfully 
arranged by Merle J. Isaac for effec- 
tive performance by string bass, with 
piano accompaniment (C. Fischer). 


For Trombone:' 

“Estrella”, a brilliantly effective 
waltz by Roger Smith for either trom- 
bone or baritone solo, with piano ac- 
companiment, an elaborate cadenza for 
the solo instrument forming the intro- 
duction (C. Fischer). 


For Woodwinds 

Chaconne, by Auguste Durand, ar- 
ranged with admirable effect by Lau- 
rence Taylor as a quartet for flute, 
oboe, clarinet in B flat and bassoon or 
B-flat bass clarinet (Ditson). 


For Band: 

“Ave Maria”, by Bach-Gounod, 
well-arranged and scored by Anton 
Weiss, in three instrumentations, for 
standard band, concert band and sym- 
phonic band. The performance-time 
is approximately four-and-a-half min-_ 
utes (C. Fischer). 

“United Nations on the March’, the 
music written by Shostakovich and 
used in the moving picture, “Thou- 
sands Cheer”, arranged with good re- 
sults for standard band, with addi- 
tional parts for symphonic band 
(Feist). 

“Lullaby” by Brahms, arranged b) 
H. R. Kent to serve both as a concert 
number and as an accompaniment to a 
vocal solo, the woodwinds predomi- 
nating at first and later giving way t 
the full band. “None But the Lonel; 
Heart” by Tchaikovsky, arranged bs 
Cheyette-Roberts as a solo for cornet, 
baritone, trombone or voice with 
band accompaniment. These are pub- 
lished in one cover (C, Fischer). 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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ORTON GOULD’S Latin-Amer- 
N ican Symphonette, composed in 
1940 and broadcast in complete form 
by Gould and his orchestra in 1941 
over a radio network which included 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, is mow available on records 
through the good offices of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic and its conductor, 
José Iturbi (Victor Album DM-964, 
3 discs). This is the fourth in a series 
of symphonies in miniature which 
have come from the pen of this jazz- 
minded young American. 

Like the other symphonettes, this 
one is cast in classical mold and en- 
compasses the traditional four move- 
ments. Each movement, however, is 
based upon a Latin-American, or 
quasi-Spanish, dance form. First is a 
Rumba; second, Tango; third, Guara- 
cha, and last, Conga. Each is too brief 
to make full symphonic development 
possible, but all disclose an intimate 
knowledge on the part of the com- 
poser of true “South of the Border” 
dance feeling, particularly in their in- 
tricacies and sophistications of rhythm. 
Melodically they are reminiscent of 
typical South American dance tunes 
with which we, and possibly Mr. 
Gould also, are all too familiar. The 
fact that the work is called a sym- 
phonette should not mislead anybody 
into supposing that it purports to be 
deeply serious music. It is light, gay 
and witty music in a pretty symphon- 
ic dress and it serves to glorify salient 
and colorful dance idioms dear to the 
hearts of our hemispheric neighbors. 

It is fortunate that the task of in- 
scribing this work on wax was en- 
trusted to Mr. Iturbi. He has a natu- 
ral eloquence and fluency in its lan- 
guage and he obtains from his men a 
highly accurate account of Gould’s in- 
tentions. For all who are interested in 
contemporary composition, this album 
is noteworthy. For Morton Gould 
fans it is a “must.” 


O the majority of music lovers 

the name of Esajas Reusner prob- 
ably says little and his First Suite, 
agreeably played by Arthur Fiedler’s 
Sinfonietta, comes no doubt as a mild- 
mannered yet novel experience (Vic- 
tor, Album DM 969, 2 discs). Reus- 
ner, the son and pupil of a well-known 
German lutenist, was born in Silesia 
twelve years before the end of the 
Thirty Years War and lived until 
1679, played in several court orches- 
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tras and wrote a considerable quantity 
of lute music, some of which was 
“arranged” in one manner or another 
by Johann Georg Stanley, like the 
younger Reusner a member of the 
Silesian court orchestra. Stanley made 
the arrangement of the Suite which 
the Fiedler Sinfonietta performs in 
these records. 

The work consists of the usual 
dances which make up the suite of 
the baroque masters, though it is 
introduced by a “Paduan”—in effect, 
a Pavane. There are two courantes, 
but the most ponderable movement of 
the Suite is the sarabande. On the 
whole, the successive dances are pleas- 
ant, winsome music, somewhat archaic 
in their modal character and lacking, 
of course, the richness and subtlety 
they were to develop years later in 
Bach. The little collection, indeed, is 
scarcely more than one of those in- 
numerable streamlets which emptied 
their waters into the Great Brook 
called Johann Sebastian. 

The reverse side of the first record 
ekes out the short Reusner suite with 
a bright, engaging yet strictly built 
Canon by Bach’s great forerunner, 
Johann Pachelbel. This, too, is well 
played and recorded. 


SUPPLEMENTARY album to 

John Charles Thomas’s “Program” 
of opera and classical songs has been 
issued by Victor under the title John 
Charles Thomas in Concert Favorites 
(Album M-966). It consists of three 
10-inch double records, and the pieces 
selected are “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes”, “In the Gloaming”, 
“Mattinata” and three contemporary 
songs. These are “Come to Me in My 
Dreams”, by Frank Bridge; “Fulfill- 
ment”, by Sydney King Russell and 
“Your Presence”, by Meta Schumann. 
The last is the most dramatic of the 
three and gives the baritone the widest 
scope. His admirers will enjoy the 
entire set. 


Single 10 inches: (Victor Red Seal) 

It would be a pleasure to greet a 
really good new recording of the over- 
ture to Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys”, one of 
the finest works of its kind that ever 
came out of the 19th Century France. 
But the one made by the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra under Pierre Mon- 
teux, in spite of the creditable playing 
of the famous ’cello solo by Boris 
Blinder, is on the whole distinctly 
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mediocre. Even more coarse is the 
performance of Dvorak’s first and 
third Slavonic Dances by the St. Louis 
Symphony conducted by Vladimir 
Golschmann. Rather smoother orches- 
tral playing and clearer recording is 
round on the disc carrying Hans 
Kindler’s arrangement of Mussorg- 
sky’s “Chant Russe”, with Lecuona’s 
“Andalucia”, arranged by Morton 
Gould, on the reverse side. 

John Charles Thomas, accompanied 
by the Victor Symphony under Frank 
Tours, sings in tasteless fashion 
Dupare’s beautiful “Chanson Triste”. 
Mattei’s “Non é Ver”, delivered by the 
same artist, occupies the second side. 
Much finer, both vocally and artisti- 
cally, is Gretchaninoff’s “Triste est 
le Steppe” and Rachmaninoff’s “Har- 
vest of Sorrow”, sung in the original 
Russian by Alexander Kipnis, with 
Celius Dougherty supplying sensitive 
piano accompaniments. 

The late Serge Rachmaninoff was 
a far greater pianist than he impresses 
one in the recording of Tausig’s tran- 
scription of Schumann's ‘“Contra- 
bandista”, the Chopin-Liszt “Return 
Home” and Chopin’s familiar “Mai- 
den’s Wish”. For one thing, the piano 
sounds more than usually tinny and 
out of tune. Rather better pianism, 
even if it does not represent the player 
at his peak, is Alexander Braikowsky’s 
performance of Liapunoff’s “Les- 
ghinka”, occupying both sides of the 
disc. 


Greta Rauch Joins Artist Depart- 
ment of Columbia Masterworks 


The Columbia Recording Corpora- 
tion announces that Greta Rauch has 
joined its staff as assistant to God- 
dard Lieberson in the Artists Depart- 
ment of the Columbia Masterworks 
Division in New York. For the last 
nine years Miss Rauch has been a 
member of Constance Hope Associates 
as account executive in publicity and 
public relations, representing many 
prominent musical artists and organ- 
izations. Miss Rauch has in the past 
coached and accompanied singers, and 
has also been connected with the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company in their 


rare instrument department; with 
Paramount Pictures, where she 
worked in the music department; has 


acted as interpreter for foreign film 
stars; and has also been with M. Wit- 
mark and Sons. music publishers, in 
charge of their Black and White 
Series. 


Goldman Band Plays 
Sanders Symphony 


A work of exceptional quality, the 
Symphony in B Flat for Concert Band 
by Robert L. Sanders had its pre- 
miere with the composer conducting 
at the Goldman 
Band concert in 
Central Park on 
the evening of 
June 28th. The 
entire program 
was devoted to 
music written 
especially for 
band, and Ed- 
win Franko 
Goldman de- 
serves congrat- 
ulations for the 
music which he 
has persuaded 
contemporary 
composers to 
produce. Mr. Sanders’s Symphony is 
a model of its kind. 

The material is excellent and han- 
dled with notable skill, and above all, 
Mr. Sanders has written without a 
thought of condescension to his audi- 
ence. His music is forceful, disson- 
ant, logical in its development, but it 
is also unmistakably band music, full 
of vigorous sonority and rhythm. The 
rest of the program, conducted by Mr. 
Goldman consisted of Wanda Lan- 
dowska’s moving “Liberation Fan- 
fare”, Samuel Barber’s “Commando 
March”, Erik Leidzen’s overture 
“Springtime”, Vaughan Williams’s 
“Toccata Marziale” and English Folk- 
song Suite, Tchaikovsky’s March 
Militaire, Holst’s First Suite for 
band, two pieces by Pasquale Mon- 
drone and Weinberger’s “Homage to 
the Pioneers”. S. 





Robert L. Sanders 


ASCAP Elects Officers 


Sam H. Stept, chairman of the elec- 
tion committee, will give at the next 
ASCAP Board of Directors’ meeting 
the following results of the election of 
members of the Society's Board of 
Appeals: representing standard writ- 
ers: John Tasker Howard; popular 
writers: Peter De Rose and Abel 
Baer. Representing standard pub- 
lishers: John Sengstack of Clayton 
F. Summy & Co.; popular publishers : 
Lester Santly of Santly-Joy, Inc., and 
William Lackenbauer of Jewel Music 
Publishing Co., Inc. Mr. Lacken- 
bauer replaces Max Mayer of Paull- 
Pioneer, which is the only change in 
the Board as the result of the election. 
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| In the Studios 


Pupils of Richards Studios 
Heard in Bayonne, N. J. 


Bayonne, N. J.—Pupils of the Rich- 
ards Studios have been heard in two 
recitals recently. Those taking part in 
the first program were Rose Marie 
Carroll, Robert Brower, Peggy Simon, 
Hubert Sweeney, Dorothy Buffa, 
Marie Smith, Jesse Levine, Cara Beth 
Richards, Edward Wisniesky, Gloria 
Wozniak, Irbin Smilowitz, Doris 
Jansson, Richard Stanley, Alice Bird 
and Willard Trent. At the second 
recital were heard Janice Happe, 
Joseph Hammond, Miss Smith, Miss 


j ee 





Bird, Jean Cooke, Julia Stoeckler, 
Betty Pirozzi, Esmond Adamson and 
Mr. Stanley. Accompanists at both 
recitals were Virginia Richards and 
Myrtle Brower. 





Cassel Pupil Sings Opera Role 

Katherine Gray, pupil of Mary Cas- 
sel, was heard as Cziipra in Johann 
Strauss’s “The Gypsy Baron” given 
by the New York Light Opera Guild 
at the Barbizon-Plaza on June 14 
and 15. 





Wellington Smith Pupils 

Give Boston Recitals 
Boston.—Voice Pupils of H. Well- 

ington Smith at the College of Music 

of Boston University were presented 

in recitals in the Little Theatre recent- 


Richards, Florence Hunt, Stefan 
Chandoah, Kathleen Kelley, Dorothy 
Harbers, Catherine Garner, Frances 
Gagliardo, Mr. Trent, Mr. Hammond, 
Albert Lehmkuhl, Betty Sullivan, Miss 


ly. On May 3, the program was given 
by Esther Greene, Sally Cushing, 
Eileen Leary, Madeline Smithers, 
Dorothy MacNeil, Joenelle Bryant 
and Louise Edson. Violin obbligati 
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were played by Louis Stagel, and 
Marilyn Fogg, pianist, offered a group 
of solos. Wilma Thompson was ac- 
companist. On May 17, Harold T. 
Makepeace, II, baritone, was heard in 
a solo program accompanied by Miss 
Thompson. 





Josef Wagner Gives Lecture 
Recitals in St. Louis 


Josef Wagner, pianist, gave a series 
of four lecture-recitals at the St. Louis 
Institute of Music in June under the 
auspices of the Art Publication So- 
ciety. He was scheduled to appear 
during July at Ohio State University 
at Bowling Green, and to give seven 
recitals of the music of Scarlatti and 
Handel over television Station WABF, 
New York, and in August a recital 
in Spofford, N. H. 





Mrs. Golde Named President 
of Music Group 

Mrs. Walter Golde was elected 
president and re-elected secretary of 
the Leschetizky Association of Amer- 
ica at its annual meeting at Steinway 
Hall, recently. 

Mme. Avis Charbonnel, retiring 
president, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Martinus Sieveking, second vice- 
president, and Heinrich Gebhard, third 
vice president. Mrs. Kathleen O’Don- 
nell Hoover was elected treasurer. 


Sascha E. Andre Presents Pupils 


Sascha E. Andre, teacher of sing- 
ing, presented a group of her pupils 
in recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of June 1. 
Taking part were Catherine Van 
Alstyne, Katherine Graves, Lyn Hope, 
Muriel King, Charlotte Lumley, Irene 
Newman, Elaine Trust, Marketa Tur- 
nay and Lola Urbach. Accompani- 
ments were played by Herbert 
Winkler. 





Master Institute Presents 
Operatic Bill 

The Master Institute of United Arts 
gave the first performance by men- 
bers of its opera workshop under the 
direction of Armando Agnini, stage 
director ; Paul Meyer, coach, and Bur- 
ton Leslie, executive director, on the 
evenings of June 5 and 6, in the Mas- 
ter Institute Theatre. Scenes from 
“Faust”, “Pagliacci”, “La Traviata”, 
“Rigoletto” and “La Bohéme” were 
presented. 





Guilmant Organ School Holds 
Graduation Exercises 


Graduation exercises of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, Willard Irving 
Nevins, director, were held on June 6, 
with the Rev. J. V. Moldenhawer pre- 
siding. Taking part on the musical 
program were Thelma Mount, post- 
graduate; Martha Mahlenbrock, 
George Roe, Theodore Gilbert and 
Gertrude Wesch, post-graduate. The 
William C. Carl silver medal was 
awarded to Miss Mahlenbrock, and 
other prizes were given to Mr. Gil- 
bert, Lily Andujar, David Brandt and 
Mrs. George Wright. 





Raissa P. Tselentis 
Presents Pupil in Recital 


Raissa P. Tselentis, teacher of 
piano, presented her pupil, Suzanne 
Friedberg, in recital in the Steinway 
Concert Hall on the evening of June 
23. Mme. Tselentis accompanied Miss 
Friedberg at a second piano in the 
Haydn D Major Concerto. 


Mildred Dilling Presents Pupils 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, presentea 
a group of her pupils in recital at 
the St. Bartholomew Communit) 
House on the evening of June 9, fo 
the benefit of St. Bartholomew’s Knit 
ting Unit. The Dilling Harp Ensem- 
ble composed of Miss Dilling, Gerai- 
dine Ruegg, Elisabeth Gordon and 
Marion Perley, was also heard. 

Students taking part were Ann 
Lennard, Rosemary Weekley, Lisa 
Philippson, Dorothy Lyman, Jacque 
line Rigaud, Ruth Kliger, Pau! 
Schocker, Gloria Tripi, Laura D: 
Lillo, Elizabeth Ann Cooper, Edyth« 
Cooper, Olive Fanelli, Joan Adler, 
Bertha De Gray, Betty Jane Gahagen 
Lindsay, Elisabeth Gordon, Marion 
Perley, Geraldine Ruegg and Mary 
Elizabeth Davies. 





Alberti Holds Master Classes 
In Omaha 


OmAHA.—A series of Voice Master 
Classes has been held here by Solon 
Alberti, vocal teacher and coach. Pre- 
sented by Eugenie Whitmore at the 
Schmoller and Mueller Hall, the daily 
and nightly sessions proved educa- 
tional and inspiring to students and 
local teachers. Attendance and en- 
thusiasm exceeded anything in Mr. 
Alberti’s 14 years of touring. - 

on WW. 





Caterina Jarboro Heard 
In Studio Recital 

Caterina Jarboro, dramatic soprano, 
was heard recently in a recital in the 
studio of her teacher, Edith White 
Griffing. Mme. Jarboro presented sev- 
eral operatic arias as well as song 
groups in French, English and Italian. 





Emmeran Stoeber Has Leave 
From Norfolk Music School 


NorrotkK, Conn.—Emmeran Stoe- 
ber, teacher of cello at the Norfolk 
Music School of Yale University, has 
been given a year’s leave of absence. 
His position, meanwhile, will be filled 
by Karl Zeise, a member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and of the Tanglewood 
Quartet. 





Raphael Bronstein to Head 
Violin Department in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA—Raphael Bronstein 
has been appointed head of the violin 
department of the Settlement Music 
School, Johann Grolle, director. He 
succeeds Emanuel Zetlin and Ivan 
Galamian. 





Molitore Pupil Soloist at 
Musical College Commencement 
Cuicaco—Marilyn Hash, soprano, 
pupil of Edward Molitore, of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, was chosen as soloist with the 
orchestra at commencement exercises 
on June 14. The committee of selec- 
tion included Edith Mason, Marie 
Morrisey and Thomas N. MacBur- 
ney. 
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Music Schools 
Hear Varied Lists 


PHILADELPHIA.—Under auspices of 
the Granoff Music Studios, Anna 
Burstein-Bieler, faculty pianist, was 
heard in Presser Hall. Joseph 
Schwarz presented his pupil, Betty 
Weisman in a piano recital at the 
New Century Club. William Dickey, 
pupil of James Allan Dash, was heard 
in an organ recital at St. James 
Church. 

A concert engaging some 20 vocal- 
ists in the Ethical Society Auditorium 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
Mrs. Phillips Jenkins as a teacher of 
singing in Philadelphia. Several vocal 
pupils including students under Stuart 
Ross, gave recitals sponsored by the 
Clarke Conservatory of Music. 

Scenes from several stage works 
were given by members of the Set- 
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tlement Music School’s Opera Group 
under the direction of Harry H. Voge. 
The school also put on a “Demon- 
stration and Exhibition of Students’ 
Music and Art Work” in the audi- 
torium of the Carl Schurz Memorial 


Foundation. 
Under the supervision of Rose 
Landver, excerpts from six operas 


were acted and sung by members of 
the Operatic Workshop of the Acade- 
my of Vocal Arts. 

Faculty-artists Jani Szanto, Thomas 
Elmer and Joseph Schwarz concluded 
their series of Beethoven trios for 
violin, cello and piano at the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy recently. 
The Academy also presented recitals 
by Helene Diedrichs and Teresa 
Perazzoli, Bluma Goldberg, Mildred 
Pearl, Albert Brusilow, and others. 

A chamber music concert was given 
at Harvard College by René LeRoy, 
flutist; Arthur Lipkin, violinist; Dr. 
A. Pepinsky, violinist ; Thomas Elmer, 
cellist, and Dr. Alfred G. Swan, 
pianist, the last also represented as 
composer of a quartet for flute and 
strings. 





Gustav Klemm Becomes Head 
Of Peabody Preparatory Dept. 


BALTIMORE.—Reginald Stewart, di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, has appointed Gustav 
Klemm, Baltimore composer and con- 
ductor as superintendent of the pre- 
paratory department, replacing Vir- 
ginia Blackhead, who has retired be- 
cause of ill health. Miss Blackhead 
had been connected with Peabody 
since 1898 as a student, teacher, class 
examiner and, since 1928, as superin- 
tendent of the preparatory depart- 
ment. Mr. Klemm will begin his new 
duties on Sept. 1, resigning from his 
present position as assistant manager 
and program annotator of the Balti- 
more Symphony. From 1914 to 1924 
he was associated with Victor Her- 
bert; from 1925 to 1938 he was pro- 
gram director and assistant manager 
of Radio Station WBAL. He is a 
member of ASCAP and has more 
than 200 published compositions to his 
credit. His songs are in the reper- 
toire of prominent singers and also 
featured in motion pictures. F.C. B. 





Pupils of Leslie Hodgson 
Are Heard in Recitals 

Leslie Hodgson will continue his 
teaching in New York during July 
and most of August. Students of his 
were recently heard in recital at the 
New York College of Music, when the 
program embraced movements of con- 
certos by Beethoven, Schumann and 


Grieg, and solo compositions by 
Bach, Bach-Bauer, Bach-Busoni, 
Brahms, Chopin, Griffes, MacDow- 


ell and Delibes-Dohnanyi. Leontine 
Bodenlosz, Minna Siegel, Loretta Chu- 
batovsky, Joan Haas, Kittie Christie, 
Rosalind Solon and Jean Kumm were 
the participating pianists. Leontine 
Bodenlosz also gave a recital and 
played at the commencement concert 
of the college at Town Hall on June 
22, when she received the Artist’s 
Diploma. 








St. Cyr Pupil Gives Recitals 


Judith Magee, pupil of Yvonne St. 
Cyr, teacher of singing, was heard re- 
cently in Madison, Wis., and at Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va. Miss 
Magee was scheduled for a series of 
appearances at “The Balsams” in Dix- 
ville Notch, N. H., during July. In 
August she will appear under the aus- 
pices of the Illinois State Teachers 
College at Normal, Ill, and in the 
Autumn under the auspices of the 
Ward Belmont School in Nashville, 
Tenn. 





CONCLUDING THE COMPOSERS CLINIC FESTIVAL 


At the Banquet Which Climaxed the Chicago Events Are (Left to Right) Alma K. 

Anderson, New President of the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs; Rudolph Ganz, 

Toastmaster; Fabien Sevitzky, Guest of Honor, and Hans Rosenwald, One of the 
Directors of the Clinic 


11-17. The program included a con- 
cert of choral and vocal music, one of 
orchestral and piano works, a guest 
composers’ concert, a composers’ forum 
presided over Dr. Hans Rosenwald, an 
honorable mention concert, an evening 
of instrumental music and the final 
banquet. 


Cuicaco.—The National Composers 
Clinic, a non-profit organization 
founded to appraise and nominate for 
publication the best manuscripts pre- 


sented by American composers regard- 
less of age or academic affiliation, re- 
cently held a clinic in Chicago, June 
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Projection Device Abets Scenic Novelty 


(Continued from page 5) 
Time and again it was remarked 
that these successive pictures of ex- 
otic interiors and exteriors as- 
sumed crazy angles and other dis- 
tortions with respect to each other. 
No doubt more than one spectator 
imagined this to be some calculated 
effect of stylization or of fantastic 
perspective. The actual explana- 
tion furnished by Mr. Kerz is much 
simpler. Unless the surface on 
which the effect is reproduced is 
parallel to the slide certain distor- 
tions will appear in the image. In 
some productions artistic use can 
be made of these distortions, but 
whenever they are objectionable 
they can be eliminated by slightly 
altering the painting on the slide. 
The alteration would consist of in- 
corporating the same distortion in 
exactly the reversed manner into 
the design painted on the slide. The 
altered slide will then produce the 
correct image. In “The Gate”, it 
seems, there was too little time left 
to correct all of the slides. Some 
were corrected. In a few other 
scenes the distortion was intended. 


How the Systems Function 


The reason that the projection 
device has not made more spectac- 
ular progress in this country is, 
according to Mr. Kerz, one of the 
consequences of American theatre 
architecture. None of the methods 
used in Europe functioned proper- 
ly in the playhouses over here 
where technicians experimented. It 
should be explained that the sys- 
tems used abroad were the respec- 
tive inventions of Linnebach, of 
Munich, and Sachs, of Berlin. The 
Linnebach system was designed for 
projection effects on a plain screen 
and the image was thrown on the 
screen from backstage. It was 
tried out at the Metropolitan but 
would not work. The same thing 
was true of Sachs’ method. This, 
however, functioned differently. It 
had to be operated from a station- 
ary bridge facing the stage and 
above the curtain. Unfortunately, 
the bridge at the Metropolitan is 
not fixed and cannot be kept from 


swaying. Most other theatres have 
no bridge at all. One of the great 
difficulties with the Linnebach sys- 
tem, moveover, had been that, lo- 
cated as it is at the rear of the 
stage, the source of light was con- 
stantly visible. 

Sachs’ method called for two pro- 
jection machines, where the Linne- 
bach type employed only one. It 
required two slides—one for each 
lens projector — which registered 
and overlapped on the backdrop. 
The absence of the indispensable 
bridge in virtually all -American 
theatres was not the only obstacle 
in the way of the system generally 
utilized in Europe. The lens sys- 
tem, being a German patent, has 
long been unavailable. Then, too, 
stages in Europe generally have a 
depth of about 70 to 80 feet, 
measured from the curtain line to 
the back wall, whereas the average 
American stage measures only 30 
to 35 feet. This is a disadvantage, 
since a well illuminated stage tends 
to wash out the projected image. 
On a deeper stage an area between 
the cyclorama and the illuminated 
acting area can be kept in darkness 
so that the brilliancy of the pro- 
jected image is preserved. 


Kerz Overcomes Handicaps 


In view of these and other tech- 
nical handicaps, Mr. Kerz set about 
devising a system of his own. As 
a stage designer he had been as- 
sociated with certain leading mas- 
ters of the craft in Europe and for 
a long time he worked to construct 
devices that would be effective in 
America, where the earlier meth- 
ods were inoperative. For two en- 
tire years he worked to perfect his 
new system in small provincial 
theatres and for plays and enter- 
tainments intended for children. 
And presently he developed a sys- 
tem that was effective in a theatre 
where the distance from the curtain 
line to the backdrop or cyclorama 
was sometimes only 15 feet. 

However, this is not the place 
for any thoroughgoing scientific 
analysis of the numberless techni- 
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Leo Kerz at work in his New York studio, examining one of his 
colored slides painted on heat resistant glass. 
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The setting for a Dutch ballet produced at the Amsterdam Royal 
Theater, designed by Mr. Kerz for the use of one permanent plat- 
form, two cut-out screens and various projection effects that changed 
the scene from a village to a forest, an interior, a road, etc., con- 
tinuously during the dance. 


calities which enter into the prob- 
lems Mr. Kerz undertook to solve. 
One of these problems was that of 
overblending and montage of 20 or 
more different projections to be 
used in one performance— a propo- 
sition which had likewise been 
found troublesome in Germany be- 
fore the war. Another had to do 
with the glass and the colors em- 
ployed to paint the slides. For the 
enormous heat developed by the 
high-powered electric lamps used to 
crack the glass and melt the paint, 
Mr. Kerz contrived at long last to 
overcome this difficulty and he ap- 
pears to be about the only designer 
in America today who can paint 
the miniature slides on heat resist- 
ant glass, without which no projec- 
tion of really professional appear- 
ance is possible. The paint used 
for the making of the slides which 
measure only three and one-quarter 
by four inches is of high transpar- 
ency and has to be applied by 
means of an airbrush. 


Use of Several Projectors 

The lens projectors used in the 
performance of “The Gate” were 
assembled by Mr. Buchter, head of 
the electrical department of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Each 
one consisted of a 2,000 Watt spot, 
slide carrier, a six inch lens and 
an iris. They were placed off 
stage on each side of the stage and 
they shot the image sideways onto 
the cyclorama. In order to cover 
the entire cyclorama, whenever 
necessary, two and sometimes three 
projectors were used for one 
image, each projector covering a 
section of the cyclorama. Other 
projectors were used to get the 
montage effect and the blending 
over from one scene into another. 
Unfortunately, as has been said 
above, the angle of the projectors 
in relation to the cyclorama could 
be measured only two days ahead 
of the date of the performance, 
since there were only two days of 
rehearsals on the stage. That was 
too little time for the correction 
of all the slides. Under normal 


conditions this would have been a 
flawless demonstration. 

It might easily be imagined that 
the projected pictures would be re- 
flected on any person or object that 
came between the apparatus and 
the screen or backdrop. But there 
are means of obviating this possi- 
bility. One is by raising the pro- 
jection mechanism a certain height 
above the floor level. Another, 
by turning a spotlight on the inter- 
fering body or object. Such an il- 
lumination would, in a manner of 
speaking, wash away the reflection. 

The layman is likelier to be con- 
fused than enlightened by technical 
descriptions of the construction and 
complicated operation of the pro- 
jection device. But such descrip- 
tions are unnecessary for apprecia- 
tion of artistic and practical pos- 
sibilities in overcoming difficulties 
of staging. True, we can scarcely 
expect a picture flashed on a cyclo- 
rama or backdrop to supplant in- 
dispensable objects of stage furni- 
ture, such as chairs, tables, trees 
and all the rest. But there seems 
almost something millennial about 
a contrivance which might make it 
possible to dispense in large degree 
with ponderous or costly scenic 
constructions, substituting for them 
a hundred subtle effects of rare 
imaginative quality and putting to 
shame by the speed and fluidity of 
its operations the skill of the most 
expert company of scene shifters. 





Americans Take Part in Presenta- 
tion of “Messiah” in England 


At a recent performance in Cam 
bridge, England, of Handel’s “Mes 
siah”, several American soldiers sta- 
tioned there participated in the pres- 
entation. Under the direction of John 
Lowe, the Cambridge Philharmonic 
Society gave the oratorio in the Guild- 
hall. Capt. Philip MacGregor, bass, 
of Akron, Ohio, was one of the solo- 
ists. In the orchestra, Pfc. Jerome 
Kasins of New York was with the 
first violins, and Sgt. Jerome Roth, 
also of New York was in the obo« 
section. 
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‘You Remembered, Didn’t You? 
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WE'VE A WAR TO WIN 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY! 
































A MESSAGE OF PROGRESS 


In 1921 a great many of our cities, large and small were without regularly 
scheduled music presentations. In 1944 those very same cities are thril- 
ling to the high art of music’s finest artists and attractions, presented 
regularly season after season. A tribute to team-work and organization! 


Asa result of the splendid cooperation between Civic Concert.Service, 
Inc., and its many Civic Music Associations, American audiences from 
coast to coast and border to border are far richer culturally and musi- 
cally than ever before. 


Twenty-three years ago, when Civie Concert Service, Inc., launched its 
program to increase concert activity in America, its member Associations 
were few and scattered. Adherence to high principles, careful study, 
constant alertness, and diligent application helped lay the foundation 
that sincere mutual effort built into the present fine structure of national 
service. 


Under the Civic plan, member AsSociations are financially sound, incur 
no deficits, require no guarantor and are non-profit and civic. By these 
arrangements and with the guidance of Civic’s qualified representatives, 
American cities are recording outstanding successes ye:.r after year. 





As ‘we commence to herald in the coming season, CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, INC., is proud to weltome to membership many new cities, 
towns and communities. From Our many representatives around the 
country come a vast number of requests from the member Associations 
for increased concerts each season. We learn this is a result of public 
demands. 


We pause momentarily to extend congratulations and appreciation to 
every individual and member Association for their spirited teamwork and 
cooperation. Our combined efforts have materially contributed to morale 
of our nation in war time. Our combined efforts have also blazed a trail 
over which will continue to travel to your locales the world’s finest artists 
and attractions long after Victory is won. 


We are indeed proud of our progress. 


Njetet PRESIDENT 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of the NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 








NEW YORK, 22 CHICAGO, 54 
711 Fifth Avenue 1801 Merchandise Mart 


























